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THE INTEREST AROUSED by Jack Woodford’s arti- 
cle, “If You Must .. .” in the June AutHor & 
JourRNALIST, reveals that innumerable writers are 
troubled by the problem of whether to “slant”— 
that is, to squeeze their work into the precise pat- 
tern supposedly desired by editors of certain mag- 
azines they are trying to reach. 

In this issue we present three articles written 
from different points of view. The first, by Helen 
R. Woodward, presents the experience of an 
avowedly new writer, who has begun to find the 
open sesame to the magazine pages ‘by cultivating 
the art of slant. 

The second is offered by T. Swann Harding, 
who has contributed articles to Harper's, The 
Atlantic Monthly, Scientific Monthly, Forum, 
Survey, Sewanee Review, World Unity, Halde- 
man-Julius periodicals, North American Review. 
The Nation, Plain Talk, American Druggist, 
American Medicine, and numerous other maga-. 
zines. His books include “Aren’t Men Rascals,” 
and “Fads, Frauds, and Physicians” (Dial Press), 
and “The Degradation of Science” (Farrar & 
Rinehart). He speaks, therefore, with the author- 
ity of success from the non-conformist standpoint. 

Eric Howard, who contributes the third opinion, 
is the author of more than 500 published yarns, a 
former editor, and instructor in fiction writing 
for the Extension Division, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Each viewpoint is logical, as was that of Jack 
Woodford, who deplored slanting but suggested 
how to do it with best chances of success. The 
third viewpoint in this symposium, it seems to us, 
comes the nearest to presenting all sides of the 
question, and showing that it is best decided, after 
all, by the end one desires to attain. 


_ ditions, must be “different.” 
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INCIDENTALLY, an editor is not necessarily bound to 
agree with everything his contributors have to 
say. Referring to Mr. Harding’s article in which 
he makes the comment that editors mistakenly 
underestimate the intelligence of their readers, 
may we not suggest that—after all—the circula- 
tion figures tell the story. There are, at most, not 
more than half a dozen distinctly “highbrow” 
magazines in America that reach a fairly large 
audience. Yet their audience (principally because 
they publish much erudite material which is over 
the heads of average readers) is considerably 
smaller than those of the popular magazines of 
great circulation, such as Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s, The American, and Cosmopolitan. Be- 
yond the better-known intellectua] magazines are 
a few others, edited for the supposed intelligent- 
sia. These, judging by the very low rates paid for 
contributions, or the complete absence of payment, 
find an extremely limited audience. Which would 
tend to refute the charge that editors under- 
estimate the intelligence of their readers. It 
seems clearly demonstrated that, beyond a certain 
point, every degree of erudition gained in the 
contents of a magazine is attended by a corre- 
sponding falling off in the number of its buyers. 


- Apropos of Eric Howard’s suggestion that a writer 


might turn out—say—three stories for his pocket- 
book and one for his soul, we are reminded of a 


reply given by Mary Austin at a writers’ gather- 


ing, to a question put by a vigorous pulp-paper 
writer with aspirations for the future. 

“Miss Austin,” he inquired, “don’t you think a 
person might turn out action-adventure stuff for 
the pulps until he has made enough money to be 
independent, and then devote himself to real liter- 
ature?” 

To which Miss Austin scornfully replied: “Can 
a streetwalker turn respectable?” 

Page Susan Lenox! 


PULP-PAPER MAGAZINE EDITORS are harping more 
strenuously of late on the requirement that sto- 
ries, to be acceptable to them under present con- 
“Not the same old 
Western, not the same old war story, not the same 
old gangster yarn—something new, novel, thrill- 
ing.’ 

Are they publishing such new and different sto- 
ries? They are not. Presumably they are not 
getting them, but there is a strong suspicion in 
many quarters of Woodpulpia that when a really 
“different” story comes in it is turned down be- 


_ cause it happens to be different. 


Frankly, the editors are demanding the impos- 
sible. There isn’t an angle of the Western yarn 
that hasn’t been worked over and over again by 
capable and less capable writers, alert for the 
slightest shade of novelty while still keeping in 
the conventional ruts prescribed by the editors. 
And this goes for the other types of standardized 
fiction. 

We venture to predict that not one editor of 
pulp-paper magazines will agree with us in the 
above statements. And not one writer for them 
will disagree. 
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Three Veiwpoints on ‘‘Slanting”’ 


CF 


THE PROBLEM OF BREAKING IN 


BY HELEN R. WOODWARD 


WHENEVER 
the word “slant- 
ing” is menticned 
among a group of 
writers, it seems 
to be a signal for 
argument. Most 
of those who have 
made the grade 
and find it easy 
to sell whatever 
they write are 
prone to scoff at 
the word, declar- 
ing that slanting 
is a machination 
of Satan, devised 
to stifle one’s individualistic creative ability 
It is, they further offer, too much of a con- 
cession to “what the editor likes,” rather 
than “what the author likes.” In fact, it is 
“the” thing among the writing-elect to sneer 
at slanting. 

Beginning writers, that group to which 
this writer belongs—those who are strug- 
gling heroically and who swallow everything 
that these fortunate beings say—hook, line 
and sinker—become hopelessly bewildered. 
They have been told by their instructors: 
“You must study the magazine to which you 
propose to submit material.” And then ap- 
pear these indictments against that very 
thing by those who have achievement to 
back up their statements. 

In a recent issue of this magazine there 
appeared an article on slanting by Jack 
Woodford, novelist and prolific author of 
short-stories. Somewhere in the article he 
made this statement: ‘Perhaps I am com- 
pletely wrong and do not know what I am 
talking about.” 

If this remark had not been made, I 
should never have dared to utter.a word in 
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favor of slanting, for 1 have no such record 
to offer as proof of the worth-whileness of 
my opinions. Yet, while Mr. Woodford ad- 
vises ways and means for going about slant- 
ing, he manages to leave the impression that 
it is very bad business indeed. And I am 
not so sure about that. I’d be willing to 
wager that he always says to himself while 
writing: “This will find favor with such 
and such a magazine.” And consciously or 
unconsciously sneaks in a few attributes re- 
quired by that partitular publication. Neith- 
er he nor anybody else who expects to make 
a living out of writing can afford to dis- 
regard the wishes of editors or the policies 
of magazines. 

This article, then, does not concern how 
to slant, as that has been told many times 
before. It is simply intended to advance a 
few arguments in its favor resulting from 
my own humble experience and observation. 

I have in mind two short-stories which 
I sold recently. The first one was slanted 
directly at the love-story market, after I 
had, for several months, studied the maga- 
zine to which I intended sending it. It sold 
for a fair price on its first trip out. 


The other story was written with nobody 
in particular in view and was, in my opin- 
ion, really a better story than the first. How- 
ever, it made the rounds of the editorial of- 
fices for almost two years, finally selling on 
its sixteenth trip for five dollars! 

Is this, or is it not, an ar<ument for slant- 
ing? 

I will go even further and state that | 
have never, except this once, sold an article 
that has not been definitely slanted at the 
magazine by which it was accepted! 


Of course it is quite true that one may 
get into an impossible rut if one follows the 


creed of slanting too religiously—if one is 


that sort of person. Naturally if one writes 
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nothing but Western stories for a long time 
he may find himself quite unable to write 
anything else. But after all, what of it? 
Who would expect Zane Grey to do a mod- 
ern, sophisticated story in the manner of 
Arthur Somers Roche? Even if Mr. Grey 
could be persuaded to try such a thing, the 
result would no doubt be highly disappoint- 
ing. 

It is equally true that if a story or article 
fails to make the market toward which it is 
aimed, it may not be exactly suited to any 
other. Yet, is it not also true that each mag- 
azine is one of a type using closely-related 
material? Rival magazine companies have 
seen to that! Therefore, a little revising 
could make your story suitable for any one 
of the group. 

Take any love story and examine its 
structure. You will come to the conclusion 
that a love story is a love story wherever 
you find it. The difference simply lies in the 
manner of presentation. The pulp love-story 
magazines insist on a serious, melodramatic, 
soul-rending, heart-burning treatment; 
whereas the same plot may be written in a 
light, humorous, flippant style and find it- 
self in the pages of onesof the most widely- 
read smooths. The thought must follow, 
then, that training in writing for the love 
pulps would better fit one for later love plot- 
ting for the higher-paying magazines. One 
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need not slant toward the same group of 
magazines forever! 

A well-known axiom may be paraphrased 
to read: “Anybody’s story is nobody’s 
story.” Writing with nothing in view ex- 
cept the desire to express one’s individual 
preference in the matter of heroes and what- 
not, would seem like traveling without a des- 
tination. 

The established writer whose work is in 
demand, perhaps, does not have to bother 
with pleasing anybody in particular. He 
can afford to be ritzy about this matter of 
slanting. But the beginning writer—who is 
the one, after all, at whom this article is 
“slanted”—faces a different problem. It is 
a lot easier for a magazine to make a writer, 
than for a writer to make a magazine! It 
seems to me that if the novice can build up 
an audience by slanting toward a particular 
magazine or group of magazines, he is then 
in a position sooner to reach the place where 
he may find a market for whatever it pleases 
him to write. In fact, when vou think of 
it, isn’t that exactly what our best-known 
writers have done? You will find in nine 
cases out of ten that our highest-paid writ- 
ers today owe their reputations to one cer- 
tain magazine which has featured them be- 
cause they could and did write the sort of 
material that particular publication wanted. 
And what is that but slanting ? 


WRITE WHAT YOU WANT TO WRITE 


BY T. SWANN HARDING 


EARLY every magazine that I pick 
N up these days carries an advertise- 


ment displaying a personage of se- 
rious mien who points his finger at me in 
minatory fashion and shouts “YOU can 
make money writing!” Perhaps we can at- 
tribute this phenomenon to the economic 
depression. I should say in reply, yes, and 
probably no. It depends upon what you 
want to write. It is quite possible that you 
may be able to learn certain routine technics 
which will enable you to sell manuscripts 
to editors, but none of them seem ever to 
consider the predicament of the author who 
desires to write what he desires to write and 
yet impudently hopes to make some money 
by writing. One of the first things the pro- 
fessional writer trainer will tell you is to 
study the magazine for which you wish to 
write and ferret out therefrom what the edi- 
tor wants. 


Yet twenty years’ sorrowful experience 
convinces me nothing is more futile than 
seeking to supply the editor’s desires as re- 
flected in his magazine, unless it be seeking 
to discover what he considers the “field” of 
his publication. For every editor is quite 
positive that his magazine has a specific field 
and that this or that manuscript is “not the 
kind of thing” he “does.” This is pure 
mysticism. What he actually wants is in- 
tuitive knowledge lying well within the os- 
seous domain of the editor’s own head and, 
since that barrier is formidable and rather 
impervious, it is something no aspiring au- 
thor can find out anything at all about. All 
magazines have, in the minds of their edi- 
tors, that mythical field or sphere which is 
bounded by invisible lines. Yet it is perfect- 
ly possible to put over the rankest economic 
or social heresy upon even the editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly, provided you are suave 
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and reasonably subtle. This requires you to 
advocate what the editor thinks he wants to 
advocate. Your alert readers usually under- 
stand surprisingly well, however. 

Incidentally, having mentioned readers, it 
may be just as well to say that all editors 
are also positive they help produce maga- 
zines to be read by idiots, imbeciles, or at 
most morons, or low-grade normals. This 
holds for the editors of the best magazines 
we have; the editor of the Aflantic is as 
much under this delusion as any other edi- 
tor. For this reason no editor is willing to 
print anything that seems the slightest bit 
abstract to him or that concerns itself with 
scientific concepts or documentation, because 
he is perfectly positive that since it puzzles 
him slightly his readers could not possibly 
comprehend it at all. It is true that E. 
Haldeman-Julius, who has made money by 
doing some things other editors fear or scorn 
to do, is not afraid either of abstract ideas 
or of documentation with references to sci- 
entific journals. It is also quite curious that 
numerous letters from his readers attest to 
his writers that they—the readers, of course 
—are not morons and that they do under- 
stand articles so written. Since it cannot 
possibly be assumed that Haldeman-Julius 
has a higher class of readers viewed intel- 
lectually than Harper's, Scribner’s, or The 
Atlantic Monthly, it must be assumed that 
the editors of the latter underestimate the 
intellectual capacity of their readers, pos- 
sibly by assuming that it approximates their 
own. 

Returning to the editor’s desires at the 
moment, you can tell nothing whatever about 
them even by most serious attention to his 
magazine. For the articles you read there 
now are on subjects that interested him 
some weeks ago. If you write along the 
same lines your article will come back with 
word that this subject has just been cov- 
ered. What he wants is something new and 
original. He has no idea what that is, but 
he will not be satisfied till he gets it. 

From the writer’s standpoint I have found 
the best technic is simply to write upon what 
interests you and send out the results. I 
find that by keeping twenty-five to thirty 
manuscripts afloat at all times I do sell a 
great many, but I make absolutely no effort 
at all either to study the editor’s field or his 
desires. I consider these things as inscrut- 
able as the mind of God and therefore write 
what interests me. 

I take no particular compassion upon any 
article. I treat them all alike and never like 
one better than other. The article gets a 


number and goes out, its whereabouts being 
recorded in my card index. When it returns 
I check it off and send it to another maga- 
zine. Its return has no message for me. I 
do not drop a furtive tear. I go through a 
mechanical routine and send it out again. I 
build no hopes for it, but if it is ultimately 
rejected about thirty times I begin to think 
there is something wrong with it. Usually 
there is. 

Sometimes very much is wrong with it, 
so I tear it up and burn it with appropriate 
rites, usually using the High Church funeral 
ceremonies. Sometimes not so much is 
wrong. Then I rebuild it, being very care- 
ful to change the title, as some editors em- 
ploy saucy clerks who record titles and, if an 
article comes in again from the same author 
by the same title, will send it back with a 
jaunty note remarking they saw that manu- 
script on Arbor Day Morning at 9:31 a. 
m. Bulova Time—listen for the time signal 
and be sure to put out the cat. 

So, having changed the title, I then send 
the rebuilt manuscript out. Often a change 
of editors has occurred by that time anyway 
and some new editor somewhere will take 
it. They have found out what was the mat- 
ter with the magazine and fired the old edi- 
tor. Sometimes, without editorial change or 
essential change in the manuscript, one will 
sell a manuscript at an office that it has vis- 
ited twice or thrice before. On some occa- 
sions, however, I have had a manuscript 
accepted “as is” on its fortieth trip. On 
other occasions I discover that a manuscript 
is really good in spite of fifty rejections. I 
then lay it aside and later foist it on the 
public as a chapter in a book. This means 
simply that the article is either too good for 
magazine publication or else that it is more 
fitted to be a book chapter than an article. 

Invariably editors take the articles I least 
expect them to take; rarely if ever do they 
take the article I consider to be exactly “up 
their street.” Usually these articles offend 
them and are returned with the remark that 
they are not at all suitable. Over and over 
again, however, editors have bought and 
published manuscripts of mine which I felt 
were completely unsuited to their needs and 
which, in many cases, were far poorer than 
others they somewhat testily rejected. In- 
deed you can tell no more about what is 
going on inside an editor’s mind than you 
can tell about what is going on inside of an 
atom. You see occasional spurts of light, 
representing quantum spurts of energy in 
both cases, or perhaps the editor is only 
smoking a cigaret; you must guess as to 
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the rest. I am an editor myself, and I know. 

However, if the article is accepted, let it 
be published regardless of the type of the 
magazine or even whether it pays. Any good 
article will make its own way, however dis- 
reputable its company, and publicity is pub- 
licity whether you are paid for the article 
or not. Finally, if you have something 
upon which you wish to write but which the 
editor simply does not want at all, you can, 
over a period of years, gradually educate 
editors up to the idea. Thus it pays to keep 
hammering at editors quite regardless of 
their rejections. Ultimately, too, editors will 
ask a well-known free-lance to do articles 
to order on certain questions. Only then 
can you safely try to put your article within 
the editor’s field and momentary desires. 

Iven then you may fail. For few edi- 
tors know what they want; that is, before 
they get it. Most of them will say they can- 
not take time to suggest the revision of an 
article to their needs; what they really mean 
is that they do not know how to suggest 
such revision, for I have found over and 
over again that editors have no remotest 
idea how to rebuild an article more to their 
heart’s desire. In twenty years I have dis- 
covered only two exceptions to this rule. 
Editors can tell you that “something is 
wrong with it,” but they cannot tell you 
what is wrong to save their lives. So the 
goal is not reached even when you have edi- 
torial requests to do articles. Such requests 
are usually so vague they are impossible to 
follow intelligently. 

The technic as I see it is, then: NOT to 
write one manuscript and nurse it along like 
an only child, beginning to feel martyred 
when it has been rebuffed three times—to 
hang crepe on the door and turn sorrowfully 
aside from the editors. Instead, without 
thought of payment or of the medium of 
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publication, write articles upon subjects 
which stir your spontaneous interest. Write 
many such articles. Do each one as care- 
fully as you can and then give it a number; 
forget that it exists as a personality. Get 
together at least two dozen articles and then 
send them forth to editors without much 
regard to the field of the publication, the 
editor’s needs, or what you think he wants 
after studying his magazine. You are likely 
to sell something on raising hummingbirds 
to the American Nut Journal or an article 
on the culture of strawberries to a poultry 
journal or to Mechanical Engineering. You 
never can tell. Ina general way avoid send- 
ing articles on drug therapy to the Christian 
Science Monitor or articles praising Mac- 
fadden to Hygeia. But I have had editors 
buy manuscripts which appeared so outland- 
ishly unsuited to their magazines that I 
would not dare go further than that in 
advice. 

In short, write consistently to please your- 
self as well as you can and you will end up 
by pleasing more editors than if you wrote 
to please them in the first place. Don’t 
bother about the length of the article; some 
editors will always say it is too long in any 
case and others will as insistently remark 
that it is too short and lacks definite char- 
acter. Don’t bother about what sort of pa- 
per or typing you use, for if the editor real- 
ly wants an article he will take a manuscript 
typed illegibly on canton flannel and if he 
doesn’t want it, it may be on the back of a 
Gobelin tapestry for all he cares. Don’t 
argue with the editor; it is always under- 
stood that he is right, and nobody knows 
that better than an editor. 

Yes, surely you can make money writing 
—if you persistently write what the editors 
think they don’t want. 


TO SLANT OR NOT TO SLANT 


BY ERIC HOWARD 


writer’s problem. 

A good deal of discussion of this 
problem has appeared in THE AuTHoR & 
Journatist. Most of the practical, profes- 
sional fictioneers and nearly all of the edi- 
tors, when questioned, arise to remark: 
“Slant your work! Study your markets! 
Give the editors what they want, what they 
are now using! Give them better stuff, if 


: i slant or not to slant—that is the 


you can, but of the same type!” Taking 
this advice, most apprentice scribes hie 
themselves to the nearest newsstand, col- 
lect an armful of current magazines, and 
return to their attics to dig out for them- 
selves the answer to that always-perplexing 
question—why did the editor buy that one? 

Eventually, by dint of much study, con- 
siderable slanting, some talent, and persist- 
ent marketing, a certain percentage of these 
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apprentice scribes experience the joy of re- 
ceiving checks. 

But occasionally there appears an icono- 
clast, like Jack Woodford, himself success- 
ful, who proclaims: “Don’t slant! Get out 
of step! Don’t conform! Be yourself! 
Write what you want to write—and they’ll 
love you for it. Look at the big boys in 
this writing racket. Did they ever slant any- 
thing? No!” 

Mr. Woodford’s “No!” is a decisive one, 
but not, I think, quite final. The answer to 
this, as to most questions, should probably 
be, “Weil, yes and no.” 

I am impelled to add a word to the dis- 
cussion by reason of experiences I have had 
lately with beginners in this fascinating 
game, profession, art or business of writ- 
ing. 

Although they didn’t express it in so 
many words, two young writers came to me 
with this question: “Shall I slant my work, 
or shan’t I?” 

In one case, I said, “Slant it! Take defi- 
nite aim and shoot!” 

In the other, I said, ““No. Write what 
you want to write. Stick to it. If it takes 
ten years, or fifteen, go on.” 

Now I may have given bad advice in each 
case. Advice-giving is a ticklish business, 
at best; probably an unforgivable one. It 
would be easier not to give it. 

Why did I tell one writer to slant his 
work, even going so far as to give him a 
list of six markets at which he should aim, 
with an outline of their favorite formulas? 
And why did I tell the other to stick to the 
kind of writing for which there is no im- 
mediate, obvious market? 

Because they were different persons, with 
different aims, temperaments, capacities. 


HE first writer—the one who is now 
tackling formula stuff at the rate of 
five thousand words a day—is a hard-boiled, 
tough-minded, practical young man who 
wants to write and sell stories. The em- 
phasis is on the sell. He has a wealth of 
experience. He’s been a sailor, a hobo, a 
soldier, and a workmen in a dozen indus- 
tries. He writes forcefully, clearly, but not 
with any special evidence of artistry. He’d 
rather describe a fist-fight than a beautiful 
girl; he’s lived action and he wants to write 
action. He’s young, and he thrills to ad- 
venture. 
But above all, he wants to sell. He wants 
to learn how to sell. 
As he himself puts it, “To hell with that 
art hooey! Show me how and where I 
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can sell a story for a hundred dollars, and 
I’ll write one a week or one a day!” 


He wants to write. He loves to write. 
He tackles his typewriter with the same 
force that he’d tackle a man he didn’t like; 
and he’s tackled plenty. 


Some day, if he grows up artistically, he’ll 
outgrow slanting. He’ll write with vision as 
well as force; he’ll become an artist, per- 
haps, if he isn’t corrupted by easy money or 
if his growth doesn’t stop altogether. But 
for the present, he can do nothing better, 
in the way of apprentice work, than to study 
the markets that lie within his powers and 
to slant his work directly at them. Ten to 
one he'll land. Then, if he’s the man I 
think he is, he’ll go on, writing better and 
better stuff. He’ll never be a Conrad, prob- 
ably; but he may develop into a first-rate 
yarn-spinner. If he does that, or half that, 
he’ll be happy; that’s what he wants. 


"THE other writer to whom I gave per- 

haps erroneous and unwise advice is a 
completely different person. Her tempera- 
ment is essentially that of the artist. Words 
thrill her; language enthralls her; yet she 
has a sense of drama, of humor, a deep sym- 
pathy for people and an unceasing interest 
in their concerns. 


During the first year of her literary ef- 
forts, by dint of much hard work—for she 
had been advised to slant her stuff—she sold 
two short-stories to one of the love-story 
magazines. She told me about those stories. 


“How I worked! I wrote them over and 
over. I over-stressed situations and action 
when I wanted to deal with the reactions of 
my characters. I cut out all that I felt, all 
that I considered good, and left only ob- 
vious melodrama. I was writing to formula, 
as best I could. Even then, when the sto- 
ries were published, I found that the edi- 
tors had changed them—a sentence here and 
there, or only a word, but especially the 
last paragraphs. I had wanted to leave 
something to the reader’s imagination; they 
had rewritten it. Must I do that again? 
Must I write like that? Must I write form- 
ula stuff, just as they want it—every word 
in place, every twist neatly managed? Oh, 
I admire the skill of some of those writers. 
It’s really amazing. But it seems so false, 
so—ungenuine. I can’t write about my peo- 
ple like that. I shall feel like a faker.” 


“Do you want to sell soon?” I asked. 
“Or would you be content to go on with 
your present work, writing as you like to 
write? Would you be willing to work and 
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to wait, without encouraging acceptances 
and checks, for perhaps years?” 

“If there is any ultimate hope for me as 
a writer, yes,” she said. “I'll be happy writ- 
ing what I want to write—my stories about 
my people.” 

“Then stick to it. I can’t be sure, but [ 
think that you have a chance for real recog- 
nition—if you have it in you to stick.” 

So she’s forgotten all about hokum, all 
about formulas, and is writing a novel. It 
may not be salable; probably it will never 
get published. But by the time she’s writ- 
ten three or four novels, I’d be willing to 
wager that her name will be regarded fa- 
vorably by those serious critics who scorn 
all but the best. 

And there you are! Two extreme types 
of literary tyro. From my point of view, 
which may be quite wrong, slanting his work 
is the best plan for the young man who 
wants to sell and not slanting her work is 
the path of wisdom for the young woman 
whose literary impulse is fundamentally 
artistic. 

There are all sorts of writers, and all 
sorts of literary publics. Many writers will 
belong to neither extreme represented by 
these two I have mentioned. Many are 
half-artist, half-craftsman. Some of us can 
“hoke it up”; some can’t. Some are natural 
tale-tellers, who spin entertaining yarns ef- 
fortlessly ; others must master all the tricks 
of technique in order to turn out a suspense- 
ful action story. 

Where do you stand? Whether you should 
slant your work or not probably depends 
upon your individuality, quite as much as it 
depends on the state of your bank balance. 


A SOLUTION of the vexing problem 

which has been adopted by a good many 
professionals is this: Write three stories 
for your pocketbook, and one for your soul; 
or, if your financial requirements are not 
so great, write one for your pocketbook and 
three for your soul. Thus you may win 
enough checks to keep the bill collectors 
from hounding you during your working 
hours, and you may also be building to- 
ward a future when your soul-stuff is rec- 
ognized. 

Some will object that art and hokum can- 
not be produced during the same period. 
In the light of literary history, this is scarce- 
ly a valid objection; many, if not all, of 
the greatest have done it. 

As to whether or not the “big shots” of 
the literary world today have ever slanted 
their stuff, let’s consider a few. If Sinclair 
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Lewis didn’t slant his early Post stuff and 


even so recent a story as “Mantrap,” pub- | 
lished in 1926, I’m afraid I don’t know what | 


slanting is. Even the title of ‘“Mantrap” 
is a slight incline, if not a decided slant. 
Cabell’s “The Eagle’s Shadow”—a Post se- 
rial, I think—was certainly slanted. Some 
of Willa Cather’s McClure romances—fine 
as they were, indicate that she paid some 


heed to the prejudices and preferences of | 


readers. Even the disdainful Edgar Saltus 
wrote for Ainslee’s. Perhaps Carl Sand- 
burg didn’t slant the poems he published 
in a leading women’s magazine, but for all 
that they were of quite a different type from 
some of his old Masses poetry, such as the 
one in which he addressed a few profane 
remarks to the Reverend Billy Sunday. 

If a writer who has published stuff in a 
magazine of large circulation or in a best- 
selling book announces proudly that he’s 
never slanted his work, there are only two 
possible answers: either he’s a liar by the 
clock, or he’s a spiritual and artistic medi- 
ocrity who effortlessly conforms to all -the 
standards that public, publishers and editors 
have created. 

There’s another side to this slanting busi- 
ness, too. Whereas the writer who wishes 
to sell to the established markets without 
too great delay slants his work toward those 
markets, another writer who may see a 
greater opportunity on the other side of the 
field deliberately slants his work away from 
conformity with current popular notions. 
Thus Sinclair Lewis, in “Free Air’ and 
“Mantrap,” gave the fiction-reading public 
the sort of light romance it habitually feeds 
upon; in “Babbitt” and “Elmer Gantry,” he 
reversed the formula—as Shaw, Mencken 
and others had done before him—and won a 
larger public. 

But it’s the same old formula, whichever 
way you twist it. 

The wise writer will do well to forget the 
subtle complications of the problem and do 
his stuff. If, without soul-torture and con- 
science-strain, he can slant his work suffici- 
ently to induce editors to buy it, let him re- 
member that better men have done the saine. 
The important point in the whole discussion 
seems to me to be this: Slant your work if 
it doesn’t destroy your sincerity; for you 
can’t even write hokum without sincerity. 

A writer may write romantically on Mon- 
day, and realistically on Tuesday: and be 
quite sincere both days. 
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A Little More Definite, Please 


BY WILLARD ALLEN COLCORD 
Author of “Animal Land,” “Wings and Paws,” etc. 


ALL authorities 
on composi- 
tion and rhetoric 
agree in giving 
clearness as the 
first essential to 
good writing. If 
one does not write 
so that he may 
easily and readily 
be understood, he 
is not a_ good 
writer. 

Ruskin _ placed 
so high an esti- 
mate on this qual- 
ity of writing 
as to say that “to see a thing and tell it in 
plain words is the greatest thing a soul can 
do.” Quintilian, the noted Roman rheto- 
rician of the first century, gave one of the 
best rules, if not the best, ever given, for 
writing clearly. He said: “Write, not so 
that the reader may understand if he will, 
but so that he must understand whether he 
will or not.” It may be questioned if it 
is possible always to do this, but good writ- 
ers will at least aim to write thus. 

To write clearly, one must, of course, 
know his subject and be able to think clear- 
ly. He must have a command of language, 
good diction, be definite, accurate and spe- 
cific, and know how to punctuate. 

That President Wilson was a clear and 
forcible writer is conceded on every hand. 
When Edward Bok asked him how he had 
acquired his command of language, Mr. 
Wilson replied: “From my father. He had 
a reverence for words, and he would never 
allow us to misuse a word. Not only would 
he point out the misuse, but he would ex- 
plain its misuse and stress the correct use 
of the worg. And he was always inter- 
esting. I do not know a man who could be 
so absorbingly interesting in the explanation 
as to the use of a single word.” 


A few years ago an interesting story was 
told in a certain American magazine of how 
a horse saved an old Civil War veteran’s 
life one night in a heavy snowstorm “on 
Florida Mountain.” But the writer of the 
story failed to state where Florida Mountain 
is. One might naturally think it must be 
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somewhere in Florida. But heavy snow- 
storms seldom occur in Florida, and the 
state is noted more for its swamps and its 
Everglades than for its mountains. So un- 
less exceptionally familiar with the geog- 
raphy of the country, the reader could only 
conjecture that this mountain, in all proba- 
bility, must be located somewhere in some 
northern state, where there are mountains, 
and where snowstorms are known to occur, 
but which one he could only guess. 

After a long search through maps, geog- 
raphies and atlases, he finally learns that 
this mountain is located in Berkshire County, 
northwestern Massachusetts, not far from 
the Hoosac Tunnel. Why did not the writer 
of the story tell this, instead of leaving his 
readers in ignorance, or putting them to the 
trouble of looking it up if they wished to 
know? Half a dozen words would have lo- 
cated it. 


OMEONE asked the “Questions and An- 
swers” department of a_ well-known 
Washington newspaper the origin of the 
saying, “Gone to pot. ” The answer given 
read: “It is probably of oriental origin. 
A tailor in Samarkand, who lived near a 
burial ground, kept count of the deaths by 
dropping a stone into a pot for every funeral 
that passed. When he died someone re- 
marked that he had gone into the pot him- 
self.” 

This is interesting ; and by the expression 
“oriental” we know that the place men- 
tioned must be somewhere in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, perhaps in Asia, as “oriental” 
means “eastern,” or “toward the sun rising,” 
and Asia best answers these definitions as 
regards countries. But where in Asia is 
“Samarkand”? Who knows? Asia is a 
big country. Is it in India, Turkey, Arabia, 
Persia, China, Siberia, Japan, Anam, Siam, 
or Burma? And is it a city, town, or sec- 
tion of country? 

After a long Search we discover that 
Samarkand is a city, located in southwestern 
Siberia in Asia, a little to the north of India. 
Now we know where the saying originated. 
It is localized, and hence we can better 


visualize it. Why did not the writer tell 


this and save us the trouble of looking it 
up? He might at least have said “Siberia.” 
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Someone requests: ‘‘Please name the ten 
morning and ten evening papers which lead 
in circulation.” Does he mean in the world, 
or in the United States? If the latter, why 
did he not say so? If the former, say that? 
It requires only three or four more words 
to do either. Why leave the reader to guess 
what is meant when a few more strokes of 
the pen will eliminate all indefiniteness, 
guesswork and uncertainty ? 


"THE chief object of punctuation is to 
avoid ambiguity and make the writer’s 
meaning clear to the reader. Each mark 
has its particular use and meaning. The 
comma, most modern and yet most used now 
of all punctuation marks, is of great utility 
and importance. The placing or omission 
of this may alter the sense of an expression 
very materially. Were a physician to sav 
to his patient, “Do not eat fast,” everyone 
would understand his order to mean that he 
wished the patient to take time and be de- 
liberate about his eating; but were he to 
say, “Do not eat, fast,” the meaning would 
at once be changed into a direction not to 
eat at all; to abstain from eating altogether, 
and observe a fast. 
We are told that when an ancient king 
went to the Delphic Oracle to inquire 


*‘Squeezing”’ 
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whether he should go to war with another 
king, the answer given was: “Go return 
never in battle shalt thou perish.” The king 
read the message as if it said: “Go, return, 
never in battle shalt thou perish.” So he went 
to war; but he perished. The people asked 
what was the matter with the Oracle; it 
had misled the king. The Oracle said there 
was nothing wrong with the answer. The 
king simply did not read it right, they said. 
He should have read it: “Go, return never, 
in battle shalt thou perish.” 

This answer had in it what is called “the 
squinting construction”; that is. an expres- 
sion which could look either way forward 
or backward. It was like the apology given 
on a certain occasion by a member of the 
British Parliament who had charged another 
member with lying. Arising, he read his 
written apology thus: “I said he lied, it is 
true; and I am sorry for it”; but the way 
he had punctuated it, it read: “TI said he 
lied ; it is true, and I am sorry for it,” which 
made quite a different story. 

Truly, clearness in writing is of prime 
importance, and, like good spelling, is no 
mean accomplishment. Writers and teach- 
ers of writing would do well to stress its 
value and importance. 


a Situation 


BY ARCHIE JOSCELYN 


NE of the ever-present problems of 
the writer is to take a nominally good 
plot and make not onlv an interesting, 

but a dramatic. highly-gripping story out 
of it. To do this, of course, requires all 
the elements of good writing. and these ele- 
ments are many. One of the ways, how- 
ever, is to squeeze all the juice out of a sit- 
uation. 

The most perfect illustration of this that 
IT have seen in a long time is to be found in 
Fdison Marshall’s recent novel, “The Dep- 
uty at Snow Mountain.” It is a gripping, 
well-told story by a master writer. Let us 
analyze one situation—-only one of many in 
the storv—and see how he does it. 

The hero, a young man born and raised 
in Alaska, on coming to town finds a 
crooked gambling game, operated by a man 
who controls the town and the law itself, 
even though the judge and the marshal are 
old sour-doughs, honest men and desirous of 
doing their duty. 


After losing some money on the game, the 
hero discovers positively that it is crooked, 
and demands his money back. The proprie- 
tor of the gambling resort has hated the 
hero’s father, and sees a chance for revenge 
now on the son. The latter is forced into 
drawing a gun, is arrested, lodged in jail, 
and is in danger of being railroaded to 
prison. 

With the old marshal conniving, he es- 
capes. So far, this is merely moving the 
story along and laying the groundwork for 
the first really big situation, out of the com- 
plications of which the whole story will nat- 
urally and inevitably grow. 

Pressure is brought to bear. The marshal 
starts out to bring in the escaped prisoner— 
the hero. But the gambler, wanting a full 
measure of revenge, knows that not much 
would happen to the hero. He sees a way 
to get him into serious trouble, and sends 
one of his henchmen, an Indian, out to fol- 
low the marshal. 
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As the marshal is about to come up with 
the escaping hero, the Indian accosts the 
marshal in the trail. As the marshal turns 
his head, he is attacked, thrown over the 
cliff at the trail-side. No rifle is used, al- 
though the Indian has a rifle. The motive 
back of this becomes readily apparent. The 
hero had no gun. It will look as if the mar- 
shal had come up with the fugitive, at- 
tempted to arrest him, had been taken off 
guard and hurled to his death. So, instead 
of a comparatively trifling charge against 
the hero, which, because of the friendship 
of the judge, might be evaded entirely, there 
will now be a murder charge against him. 

Moreover, this is more serious than the 
usual murder charge, for it will carry with 
it the charge of resisting an officer of the 
law. This new complication definitely steps 
up the suspense and the dramatic possibili- 
ties of the situation. The average writer 
would be content to let it stand at this point. 


BU Marshall has only nicely begun. Up 

ahead, on the trail, the hero has wit- 
nessed the whole thing. He is too far off 
to interfere, or to call a warning to his old 
friend, the marshal. Since he was disarmed 
when committed to jail, he is unarmed now, 
helpless to interfere. 

It has all happened so swiftly that he has 
not had time to figure out the implication 
or possible effect upon himself. But he acts 
as a normal man, and certainly as a hero, 
would be expected to act. He wants to 
catch the man responsible for this brutal 
murder. 

But the Indian at once disappears in the 
brush beside the trail. He has seen the 
hero, but he does not shoot at him, since 
that is no part of the gambler’s plan. The 
hero, without knowing why, realizes that 
the Indian will not shoot him. Tater, of 
course, the Indian will be able to declare 
that he was a witness to the scene, that he 
saw the hero fling the marshal over the 
cliff. 

The hero runs back down the trail, from 
which the Indian has disappeared. He comes 
to the point of the trail where the marshal 
has been flung over the side, and looks down. 
To his amazement, he sees that the marshal, 
instead of having fallen thousands of feet, 
is lying on a narrow ledge, about a hundred 
feet below. Moreover, the marshal’s hand 
moves, proving that he is still alive. Thus 
the situation is squeezed some more, work- 
ing up toward a far more powerful minor 
climax. 

There seems to be no way down the sheer 
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side of the cliff. Yet the marshal is down 
there, his old friend. And there is a pos- 
sibility that, if he has help, he may live. 
It is up to the hero to get down to him, at 
once, whether it is possible or not. 

He makes his way down some seventy 
feet, despite obstacles. Then a bush gives 
way, and he falls, his face being badly bat- 
tered by the side of the cliff. Forgetful 
of himself, he crawls then to the marshal, 
who is still alive. 

Now the real crux of the whole situation 
appears. The marshal is alive and con- 
scious, but his whole lower body is shat- 
tered beyond repair, and death is inevitable. 
Yet the upper half of his body is not much 
broken, and he may live for hours, in the 
greatest possible pain. 

He has been trying to reach his gun— 
which is just beyond reach. He tells, as 
well as possible, who his assailant was. Help 
is out of the question. In wunutterable 
agony, the marshal asks the hero to stand 
by him, to do as much for him as he would 
for a broken and dying dog—to hand him 
his pistol. 

It is a terrible situation, stark, grim real- 
ity. The hero senses that if he accedes to 
the marshal’s request, things later on may 
be a great deal worse for himself. But he 
does not stop to think of that. It is only 
an act of mercy to give the marshal his gun, 
as he begs. The hero gives it to him. 

This one situation has been squeezed to 
a powerful climax. At the point where 
the marshal was apparently murdered it is 
a strong situation. But the real suspense 
that it might contain, the ultimate power of 
a thoroughly realistic, unforgettable situa- 
tion, all come from building it up to the 
point of inevitability. 


SUCH building, if one prefers the term, is 

the difference between a mere story and 
a masterpiece. It lifts a story out of the 
rut of the ordinary, makes it moving and 
dynamic. It creates suspense—not the syn- 
thetic interest which causes the reader to 
wonder yawningly if something interesting 
may happen later on, but the tense moments 
during which he lives the scene with the 
hero, feels it, is poignantly certain that, for 
the moment at least, nothing else in life mat- 
ters so much as to see how this comes out. 

Take your story that the editor says is 
“interesting,” but which comes back none 
the less, and study the situations. See if 
some of the situations can’t be squeezed 
more nearly dry, yielding not merely one 
half-satisfying sip, but a long, cool drink. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
HANDY MARKET LIST 


« PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


DecemBer, 1931 


The Handy Market List is designed to give, in brief, convenient form, the information of chief impor- 
tance to writers concerning periodical markets. Constant vigilance is exercised to keep this list up to the 
minute. New publications, changes of address, and changes of editorial policy are closely followed in 


preparing for each quarterly publication. Only a few obvious abbreviations are employed; 


M-20 means 


monthly, 20 cents a copy; 2M-10, twice monthly, 10 cents a copy; W-15, weekly, 15 cents; Q., quarterly, etc. 
Numbers indicate preferred word limits. Acc. indicates payment on or reasonably soon after acceptance; 
Pub., payment on or after publication. First-class rates, around 5 cents a word; good rates, an average 
around ! cent or better; fair rates, around % cent; low rates, under ¥Y% cent. Ind. indicates indefinite rates. 


Inc. indicates that our data on payment is incomplete. 


Editor’s name is given in most cases. 


LIST A 


General periodicals, standard, literary, household 


popular 
rates of about 1 cen’ 


Aces, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) War-air novel- 
ettes on Western front 12,000 to 30,000; verse. J. B. Kelly; 
John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 


Ace-High, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (2M-20) Western 
adventure, sport, short-stories 3500 to 6500, novelettes 
25.000, 4-part serials 40,000. W. M. Clayton; H. A. Mc- 
Comas. 2c up, Acc. 


Action Novels, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (Bi-M-20) 
Western, adventure novelettes 10,000, novels 20,000 to 
30,000, American hero. J. B. Kelly; John F. Byrne, Mng. 
Ed. le up, Acc. 


Action Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) West- 
ern and adventure short-stories 4000 to 6000. novelettes 
10,000 to 12,000; verse. J. B. Kelly; John F. Byrne, Mng.. 
Ed. le up, Acc. 


Adventure, 161 6th Ave., New York. (2M-25) Adventure, 
Western, sea, foreign short-stories 3000 to 15,000, novel- 
ettes 15,000 to 40,000, serials 50,000 to 100,000; fillers up to 
2000, adventure articles, verse. A. A. Proctor. 2c up, 
verse $1 line, fillers $10 up. Acc. 

Air Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Avia- 
tion short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 10.000 to 12,000, 
3-part serials 45,000, complete novels 20,000 to 30,000. 
J. B. Kelly. John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. Ic up, Acc. 

All Star Detective Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(Bi-M-20) Fast action detective short-stories 3000 to 6000; 
novelettes 10,000 to 15,000. Carl Happel. 2c up, Acc. 

All-Story, 280 Broadway, New York. (2M-20) Melo- 
dramatic, thrilling love short-stories, heroine’s view- 
point. 409 to 70M, novelettes up to 15,0%, serials up to 
40,000; rhymed verse up to page length. Amita Fairgrieve. 
Good rates, Acc. 

All Western, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) “‘Differ- 
ent,” authentic Western short-stories 5000, novelettesl 
10,000, novels 20,000. Features, special articles on West, 
photos. No love interest. C. W. Mowre. Good rates, Acc. 

American Magazine, The, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Short-stories 3500 to 5000, serials 45,000 to 60,- 
000, illustrated personality sketches 1000 to 1500, human- 
interest articles, dramatic stories of achievement 3500 to 
5000. Summer N. Blossom. First-class rates, Acc. 


American Mercury, The, 730 Sth Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Sophisticated reviews, comment, essays; serious 
and political articles, short-stories, sketches, verse; high 
literary standard. H. L. Mencken. Good rates, Acc. 

Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York. (W-10) Action 
short-stories, all types except love or feminine lead, 
short-stories 1000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, serials 
up to 60,000, prose fillers up to 500. Don W. Moore, 1%c 
up, Acc. 

Astounding Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. M-20) 
Fantastic, pseudo-scientific short-stories up to 
novelettes 20,000 to 30,000, 3 or 4-part serials 40,000 to 
60,000. Love interest permitted. Harry Bates. 2c up, Acc. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-40) Com- 
ment, reviews, essays, human-interest articles; sketches, 
short-stories, verse; high literary standard. Ellery Sedg- 
wick. Good rates, Acc. 


Battle Aces, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Air-war 
short-stories 5000 to 10,000, novelettes up to 15,000. Harry 
Steeger. Ic up, 


and non-technical, which ordinarily pay on acceptance at 
t a word or better. 


Battle Stories, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (M-25) 
War and air-war short-stories up to , novelettees 
12,000 to 15,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000, installments of 
15,000, ballad verse up to 32 lines. True front-line experi- 
ence stories, first-person preferred. Capt. Roscoe Fawcett, 
Jack Smalley. 4c up, poetry 25c line, Acc. 


Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) De- 
tective, Western, border short-stories 6000 to 8000, novel- 
ettes 12,000 to 15,000. Joseph T. Shaw. Good rates, Acc. 


Blade and Ledger, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-5) 
Clean, romantic, adventure short-stories, small-town back- 
ground, 1000 to 3500. Wm. Fleming French. 1%4 to 5c, Acc. 


Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Western, 
mystery, adventure’ short-stories, novelettes, novels. 
Monthly true-experience prize contests. Donald Kennicott, 
2c up, Acc. 


Breezy Stories, 1071 6th Ave., New York. (M-20) Sex 
short-stories, 2500 to 6000, novelettes 12,000 to 15,000; 
light verse. Cashel Pomeroy. 1c, verse 25¢ line, Acc. 


Calgary Eye-Opener, 602 McKee Bldg., Minneapolis. 
(M-25) Brief humorous, emotional, dramatic, risque 
material. E. A. Sumner. Gags, jokes, epigrams, yarns 
up to 200, $1 to $5; verse up to 48 lines, 10 to 25c line; 
cartoons $2 up, Acc. 

Canadian Home Journal, 71 Richmond St., W. Toronto, 
Ont. (M-10) Short-stories up to 5000, 4 to 6-part serials, 
articles of interest to Canadian women up to 2500. W. 
Dawson. Good rates, Acc. 

Chatelaine, The, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. (M-10) Articles of Canadian woman interest up 
to 2000, short-stories 3500 to 5000, 2 to 4-part serials. 
Byrne Hope Sanders. 1c up, Acc. 

Clues, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M-20) Detective, 
crime short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 20,000 to 
30,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000. W. M. Clayton, Carl Happel. 
2c up, Acc. 

College Humor, 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago. (M-35) 
Youthful modern short-stories up to 8000, novelettes, 
serials, general and sport articles, college-interest; 
sketches, jokes, humorous essays; gay verse, epigrams, 
art work. H. N. Swanson. First-class rates, jokes $1, 
verse 50c line, Acc. 

College Life, 570 7th Ave., New York. (M-25) Swift- 
moving, realistic short-stories, collegiate background, sex 
interest, 3000 to 6000; novelettes 9000, short-stories 1000, 
collegiate articles 1200, humorous 4 to 6 line verse, jokes, 
editorials, 300. N. L. Pines. 1%4c up, verse 10c to 20c line, 
jokes 35c tu 50c, Acc. 

College Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) Col- 
legiate short-stories, novelettes. Good rates, Acc. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-5) Short-stories 
up to 8000, serials up to 60,000; articles on popular ques- 
tions of the day 3500 to 5000, editorials. Wm. Chenery. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) 
Knights of Columbus publication. Articles on contempo- 
rary science, travel, sport, topics of general interest for 
men 2500 to 3500; action short-stories 5000, verse. John 
Donahue. 1 to 3c, Acc. 

Comfort, Augusta, Me. (M-5) Short-stories 1 articles 
of family interest, household miscellany. V. V. twiler. 
1 to 3c, Acc. 
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Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 350 Hudson St., 
New York. (M-25) Detective short-stories 1000 to 8000, 
novels 40,000 to 75,000, true tales of detective work 1000 
to 2500. Ic, Acc. 

Complete Novelettes, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M- 
20) Alternates Western love, mystery, adventure novel- 
ettes. John Burr, Good rates, Acc. 

Complete Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-15) 
Western, adventure short-stories, novelettes, novels up to 
50,000, verse. Edmund C. Richards, 1% to 2c, Acc. 

Cosmopolitan, 959 8th Ave., New York. (M-25) Short- 
stories 3000 to 6000; short-shorts 1000 to 1500; articles of 
national import. 2000 to 4000. Stocked up on serials. Harry 
Payne Burton. First-class rates, Acc. 

Country Gentlemen, The, Independence Sq., Philadel- 
phi. (M-5) Short-stories, serials, articles of interest to 
rural readers; humorous sketches, jokes, agricultural and 
household articles. Miscellany for boys’ and girls’ depts. 
Philip S. Rose. First-class rates, Acc. 

Cowboy Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M-20) 
Cowboy, rangeland short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 
25,000, 2-part stories 14,000 to 18,000. W. M. Clayton; H. A. 
McComas, 2c, Acc. 

Cupid’s Diary, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-15) Senti- 
mental love short-stories, girl’s viewpoint 4000 to 7000, 
novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000, lyrics 
8 to 16 lines. Helen MacVichie. 1c to 2c, Acc. 


D. A. C. News, Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit, Mich. 
(M-25) Humorous sketches up to 1500, verse. Chas. A 
Hughes. First-class rates, Acc. 

Dance Magazine, The, 570 7th Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Articles on any branch of musical show business 2500. 
Paul R. Milton; Harold Hersey, publisher. 1c, Acc. 

Delineator, 161 6th Ave., New York. (M-10) Dramatic, 
human short-stories 5000, serials, articles. Oscar Graeve. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Detective Action, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Ac- 
tion-mystery, detective short-stories 3000 to 10,000, novel- 
— 15,000, illustrated articles. Harry Steeger. 1c up, 
Ace. 

Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New York. 
(W-10) Detective articles, short-stories, novelettes, serials. 
Howard V. Bloomfield. 1%4c up, Acc. 

Detective Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(W-15) Detective, mystery short-stories up to 5000, nov- 
elettes up to 25,000, serials up to 80,000, 12,000-word in- 
stallments, articles on crime, etc., 300 to 2500. F. E. 
— Dorothy C. Hubbard, associate. Good rates, 
ce. 

Dime Detective Magazine, 205 E. 42d St., New York. 
(M-10) Action detective short-stories 5000, novelettes 
10,000 to 15,000. Harry Steeger. 1c up, Acc. 

Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) First 
person confession type short-stories 5000, serials 25,000 to 
50,000, verse, of love and romance. Helen J. Day. 2c, 
verse 50c line, Acc. 


_Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Ar. 

ticles, short-stories up to 5000, serials up to 50,000. Short 

short-stories. Joseph T. Fanning; Bruce McClure, Mng. 
First-class rates, Acc. 


Farmer’s Wife, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (M-5) 
Articles for farm women of general and household inter- 
est; short-stories, short serials, verse. F. W. Beckman, 
Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Far West Romances, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Western love short-stories 5000 to 6000, novelettes 15,000 
to 25,000, serials 36,000 to 80,000, installments of 12,000. 
Dorothy C. Hubbard. Good rates. Acc. 

Fight Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Action 
stories of the prize ring, short-stories 3000 to 6000, novel- 
ettes 10,000 to 12,000. J. B. Kelly; John F. Byrne, Mng. 
Ed. le up, Acc. i 
_ Film Fun, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Collegiate 
jokes, quips, epigrams up to 300, humorous verse. Lester 
Grady. Short text 3c word up; verse 50c up line; jokes, 
quips $1.50 to $3, Acc. 

Five Novels Monthly, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(M-25) Western, adventure, sport, mystery, romantic 
novels 25,000, strong love interest essential. W. M. Clay- 
ton; John Burr. 2c up, Acc. 

Foreign Service, Memorial Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. (M) 
Short-stories, articles of interest to overseas men up to 
2500. Illustrations. Barney Yanofsky. 2c up, Acc. 

Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-40) Con- 
troversial articles, essays, “‘first’’ short-stories 2000 to 
3000, serials. Henry Goddard Leach. Good rates, Acc. 

Frontier Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Old 

est short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,0, 
Novels 20,000 to 30,000; Old West fact articles, verse. J. 
B. Kelly; John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. le up, Acc. 
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Gang World, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M) Under- 
world, crime short-stories 3000 to 10,000, novelettes up to 
oo feature articles with photos. Harry Steeger. Ic up, 

ce. 


Good Housekeeping, 56th St. and 8th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Young love short-stories, serials, verse 3 or 4 
stanzas. Overstocked on articles. W. F. Bigelow. First- 
class rates, Acc. 


Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Light, humorous articles on social phases. s not 
ee contributions. Arthur H. Samuels. Good rates, 

icc: 

Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (M-40) 
Human interest articles, essays, short-stories 4000 to 
7000, serials up to 60,000, verse, high literary standard. 
Lee F. Hartman, First-class rates, Acc. 

Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Main and Race 
Sts., Dallas, Texas. (M-10) Articles of interest to South 
2500 to 3000, short-stories 4000 to 6000, serials 30,000 to 
80,000; verse up to 24 lines, children’s stories. F. P. Hol- 
land. 1%c up, photos $2 up, Acc. 

Home Magazine, The, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Domestic and love short-stories 1000 to 2000, home service 
articles 1500, first-person true life dramas. 3c, Acc. 

Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kan. (M-10) Household and general articles, short-stories 
under 1000, also 2500 to 5000, serials 30,000 to 50,000, verse 
usually under 20 lines, hints. Nelson Antrim Crawford. 
2c up, verse 50c line, Acc. 


“I Confess,” 100 Sth Ave., New York. (M-10) True il- 
lustrated love crime stories. Submit synopsis first. Jean 
Boord. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Illustrated Detective Magazine, 55 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Detective novelettes 12,000, short-stories 1500 to 
3000: short crime stories with photos. 3c, Acc. 

Illustrated Love Magazine, 55 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Love short-stories up to 4000, serials 25,000 to 
30,000; articles on love and social problems of young 
people. Elsie K. Frank. 3c up, Acc. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Sq., Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Articles 750 to 5000; short-stories 1500 to 7000, 
serials, short lyric or humorous verse. Loring A. Schuler. 
First-class rates, Acc. + 

Lariat Story Magazine, The, 220 EF. 42d St., New York. 
(M-20) Cowboy short-stories 4000 to 6000, novels 30,000, 
serials 30,000 to “45,000, verse. J. B. Kelly. 1c up, Acc. 

Liberty, 1926 Broadway, New York. (W-5) Romantic, 
adventure, humorous short-stories, youthful appeal, 1000 
to 5000, timely human-interest articles. Wm. Maurice 
Flynn. First-class rates, Acc. Short-shorts under 2000, 
$100 to $500 each. 

Life, 60 E. 42d St., New York. (W-10) Humor in verse, 
skits, epigrams, sketches. F. B. Mallory. First-class rates, 
jokes up to $5, Acc. 

Love Mirror, 8 W. 40th St., New York. (M-10) Emo- 
tional love short-stories 3500 to 10,000, novelettes 20,000 
to 30,000, love adventures or semi-confessional. Hope Hale. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Love Romances, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 
Strongly plotted, human love stories 3000 to 6000, novel- 
ettes 10,000 to 12,000, novels 30,000, 3-part serials 30,000 
to 45,000; no first-person stories. Harriet A. Bradfield. 
lc up, Ace. 

Love Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (W-15) 
Thoroughly modern love short-stories 3500 to 6000, novel- 
ettes 10,000; 2 to 6-part serials, installments of 12,000; 
verse up to i6 lines. Miss Daisy Bacon. Ic up, Acc. 


MacLean’s Magazine, 143 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. (2-M-10) Articles on Canadian_ subjects, 
short-stories up to 5000, seriais 30,000 to 65,000. H. Napier 
Moore. Ic up, Acc. 

Master Detective, The, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M- 
25) True detective and crime stories, outstanding cases, 
illustrated by photos, with official by-line. Bert Bowden. 
2c, extra for photos, Acc. 

McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-! 
General and household interests; provocative articles 15‘ 
to 3000, short-stories 2500 to 6000, serials. Otis L. Wiese. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Modern Romances, 100 Sth Ave., New York. (M-10 
Lonfession, first-person, emotional but not sexy short- 
stories 2000 to 6000; novelettes and serials by order. Lyon 
Mearson. 2c, Acc. 

My Story, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. (M-10) Con- 
fession-type, first-person emotional short-stories up to 
5000. Lyon Mearson. Good rates, Acc. 


National ae aera Magazine, 1156 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, C. (M-50) Authoritative illustrated. 
usually on assignment, travel articles. Gilbert Grosvenor. 
First-class rates, Acc. 
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New Yorker, The, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) 
Humorous, satirical articles, sketches up to 2000; clever 
verse, fillers. Good rates, Acc. 

North*West Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 
Snow country, rangeland fast-moving action short-stories 
up to 6000, novelettes 20,000 to 30,000, 3-part serials ~ 
000 to 45,000. Sympathetic element required; verse. J 
Kelly; John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 


Pennac, The, Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Sport articles, storyettes, humor 1000 to 1500. M. A. 
Kelly. 1%c, photos $1 up, Acc. 

Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-10) 
Dramatic, love, problem short-stories, serials. Health 
articles. Sheppard Butler. 2c, photos $3 to $5, Acc. 

Pictorial Review, 222 W. 39th St., New York. (M-10) 
Articles of interest to women 2500 to 3500; action, drama, 
problem short-stories, novelettes, serials, verse. Percy 
Waxman. First-class rates. Acc. (Overstocked.) 


Railroad Man’s Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York. 
(M-15) Railroad short-stories 1000 to 4000, novelettes, seri- 
als, 1500 to 50,000; verse 24 lines. Overstocked on articles. 
Freeman H. Hubbard. Good rates, Acc. 

Ranch Romances, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (2-M-2%) 
Western love short-stories 4000 to 9000, novelettes 30,000 
to 35,000, serials 60,000 to 70,000; fillers up to 500; verse. 
Fanny Ellsworth. 2c up, verse 25¢ line, Acc. 

Rangeland Love Story Magazine, 80 Lafayette St., New 
York. (M-20) Western love short-stories 5000 to 10.000, 
novelettes 30,000 to 35,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000. Verse 
Fanny Ellsworth. 2c up, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Real Detective, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. (M-25) 
True illustrated crime stories 1000 to 25,000; detective- 
mystery short-stories 1000 to 6000, novelettes 15,000 to 
gery serials 25,000 to 35,000. Edwin Baird. 1 to 2c, photos 

Real Love Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Confession type first-person love stories. Daisy Bacon. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Short- 
stories, serials, feature articles. Edwin Balmer. First- 
class rates, Acc. 

Review of Reviews, 55 Sth Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Articles on politics, economics, national problems, travel. 
Albert Shaw. 2c up, Acc. 

Rexall Magazine, The, 43 Leon St., Boston. (M) Con- 
— short-stories 2000 to 3000. Marguerite Wettlin. Ic, 

ce. 

Rotarian, The, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. (M-25) 
Gripping, human-interest articles, essays, short-stories 
1500 to 1800, verse. Emerson Gause. First-class rates, Acc. 


Saturday Evening Post, The, Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia. (W-5) Articles on timely topics 4000 to 5000, short- 
stories 5000 to 7500, serials up to 90,000; humorous verse, 
skits. Geo. Horace Lorimer. First-class rates, Acc. 

Scribner’s Magazine, 597 5th Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Critical and interpretive articles 1000 to 7000; short-stories 
up to 5000; novelettes 15,000 to 35,000; little verse. Alfred 
Dashiell, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Shadow Detective Monthly, The, 79 7th Ave., New 
York. (M-10) Vivid, exciting, action crime-detective short- 
stories 2000 to 5000. Lon Murray. 1c, Acc. 

Short Stories, Garden City, New York. (2M-25) Adven- 
ture short-stories up to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, 
also 25,000, serials 30,000 to 75,000, outdoor fillers 50 to 500. 
Roy de S. Horn. Good rates, Acc. 

Smokehouse Monthly, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-25) Jokes, wisecracks, cartoon suggestions, epigrams, 
ballads. W. H. Fawcett; C. H. Wheeler, associate. Jokes 
$1 to $5, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Snappy Magazine, 570 7th Ave., New York. (M) Short 
snappy, sexy stories 1000 to 2500, 3-part serials 7500 to 
9000. Alexander Samalman. Ic, Acc. 

Soldiers of Fortune, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (Bi- 
M-25) Historical, swashbuckling adventure short-stories 
= to 9000, novelettes 22,000 to 28,000. Harry Bates. 2c, 

ce. 

Sport Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-15) 
Competitive sport short-stories up to 6000, novelettes up 
to 10,000; controversial articles, life stories 2500 to 
Lon Murray. Good rates, Acc. 

Spur, The, 425 5th Ave., New York. (2M-50) Sport, 
travel, art, ee, humor, verse. H. S. Adams. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Startling Detective Adventures, 529 S. 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (M) True detective stories, solved cases 
first person, under official by-line 4000, occasionally long- 
er; photos essential. Leonard W. Diegre. 2c, photos $3 
up, Acc. 

Strange Tales, 80 Lafayette St., New_York. (Bi-M-25) 
_ occult, supernatural fiction. Harry Bates. 2c, 

ce. 


The Author & Journalist 


Sweetheart Stories, 100 5th Ave., New York. (2M-15) 
Dramatic, strongly-plotted love short-stories 6000 to 8000, 
novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, serials 20,000 to 35,000, verse 4 
to 16 lines. Dorothy Grinnell. 1c, verse 25c line, Acc. 


Top-Notch Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2-M-15) 
Western, detective, sport short-stories up to 6000, novel- 
ettes 10,000 to 15,000, serials; verse up to 32 lines. Ronald 
Oliphant. Good rates, Acc. 

Triple-X-Western, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-20) Western short-stories up to 6000, novelettes 20,000 
to 25,000. Capt. Roscoe Fawcett; Jack Smalley. 1%4c, Acc. 

True Confessions, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-25) First-person, confession short-stories up to 5000, 
serials up to 15,000; articles on marriage, divorce; short 
love poems. Roscoe Faweett. 2c, verse 25c line, Acc. 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) True detective, crime stories with actual photos, 
under official by-line, 2000 to 7000, serials 15,000 to 40,000. 
John Shuttleworth. 2c, Acc. 

True Experiences, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
First-person love, romantic short-stories 5000, serials 
25,000 to 50,000. Eleanor Minne. 2c, Acc. 

True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
True, confessional, first-person short-stories 1000 to 8000, 
true-story serials 30,000 to 60,000. 2c, Acc. 

True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
True, confessional, first-person short-stories 5000, serials 
25,000 to 50,000, jokes. L. M. Hainer, 2c, jokes, $2 up, Acc. 


Underworld Romances, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 
Clean crime-adventure love short-stories 4000 to 8000, 
novelettes up to 14,000. Jean Mithoefer. Ic up, Acc. 


Vanity Fair, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Satirical articles, essays on modern life 500 to 2000; ligh: 
vers de societe, jokes on social themes. . Crownin- 
shield. 5c up, verse $1 line, jokes $5 to $10, Acc. 

Vogue, 420 Lexington Ave., New York (2M-35) Limited 
market for articles on smart women’s interests. Edna 
W. Chase. lc up, Acc. 


War Aces, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Air-war 
action short-stories up to 6000, novelettes up to 14,000, 
novels up to 25,000; articles on air-war topics 5000, photos. 
C. W. Mowre. Good rates, Acc. 

War Birds, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Western 
front air-war short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes up to 
14,000, novels up to 25,000, feature articles up to 5000; fact 
items 200. Carson W. Mowre. Good rates, Acc. 

War Stories, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-15) War (all 
fronts) short-stories to 6000, novelettes, true war 
articles, accounts of heroism, with photos, 4000 or 
Carson W. Mowre. 1%4c up, Acc. 

West, Garden City, New York. (2M-20) Western and 
Northern adventure short-stories 2000 to 6000, novelettes 
10,000, novels 25,000, serials up to 75,000; romantic inter- 
est desirable; verse up to 50 lines. Roy de S. Horn. Good 
rates, verse 25c line, jokes $2.50, Acc. 

Western Love Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
| aed -20) Western love novelettes 10,000 to 20,000, verse. 

anny Ellsworth. 2c, Acc. 

Western Rangers, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-2° 
Western character and action short-stories 3000 to 10.) '. 
novelettes 12,000 to 25,000. Harry Steeger. 1c up, Acc. 

Western Romances, 100 Sth Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Romantic Western action short-stories up to 7000, novels 
up to 25,000, verse 8 to 16 lines; fillers 200 to 300. Carson 
W. Mowre. Ic up, verse 25c, Acc. 

Western Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(W-15) Western short-stories up to 5000, novelettes up 
to 25,000, serials 12,000-word installments; articles on 
Old West up to 2500; verse. F. E. Blackwell; Dorothy 
Hubbard, associate. Good rates, Acc. 

Whiz Bang, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (M-25) 
Jokes, epigrams, humorous rural editorials, ballads up to 
64 lines, cartoon suggestions. W. H. Fawcett; . 
Wheeler, associate. Jokes $1 to $5, verse 25c line, Acc. 


Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine, 350 
Hudson St., New York. (M-25) Western short-stories 
agg 8000, novels 40,000 to 75,000, articles up to 6000. 
c, Acc. 


Wild West Weekly, 79 7th Ave., New York. (W-10) 
Typical “‘Wild West” short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 
12,000 to 15,000. Ronald Oliphant. Good rates, Acc. 


Wings, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) War-air nov- 
elettes, Western front, 12,000 to 30,000; verse. J. B. Kelly. 
lc up, Acc. 

Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Woman’s and household interests. Articles, short- 
stories 2500 to 6000, serials up to 70,000. Gertrude B. Lane. 
First-class rates, Acc. 
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Woman’s World, 4223 W. Lake St., Chicago. (M-5) 
Articles on woman’s interests 1000 to 2000; adventure, 
humor and romance in short-stories 1500 to 5500, serials 
40,000 to 50,000, short verse, jokes. Cora F. Sanders. Good 
rates, Acc. 

World’s Work, Garden City, New York. (M-35) Author- 
itative articles on industry, business, appeal to executives. 
Alan C. Collins. Good rates, Acc. 
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Young’s Magazine, 1071 6th Ave., New York. (M-” 
Sex short-stories 2000 to 6000, novelettes 12,000 to 15,000. 
Cashel Pomeroy. 1c, Acc. 


Young Men, 347 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Y. M. C. A. publication. Articles on life problems, young 
men’s interests, personality sketches, 2000 to 2500. Pre- 
fers query. F. G. Weaver. lc up, Acc. 


LIST B 


General periodicals which ordinarily pay less than 1 cent a word, or pay on publication, or which are chronically over- 
stocked, or which offer a very limited market, or concerning which no definite information has been obtainable. 


Abbott’s Magazine, 3435 Indiana Ave., Chicago. (M-25) 
Negro interests. Feature articles, short-stories; miscel- 
lany. Buys only through literary agents. Lucius C. Har- 
per. Yc, Pub. 

Asia, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-35) Articles on ori- 
ental life and thought interpreted in human_ terms; 
Russia and Africa included. Marietta Neff, Gertrude 
Emerson. Fair rates, Pub. 

Amazing Stories (also Amazing Stories Quarterly), 350 
Hudson St., New York. (M-25) Short-stories based on 
science 5000 to 20,000 words, novelettes 20,000 to 50,000. 
Scientific verse up to 40 lines. %c up, verse 25c line, Acc. 

American Autopsy, The, 570 7th Ave., New York. (Q- 
35) Reviews, comment, short-stories, novels, poetry. Not 
in the market. Harold Hersey. Ind., Pub. 

American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 17. (M) 
Short articles on domestic science 2000 to 3000, essays 1000 
to 2500, short stories 1000 to 3000. Ic up, Acc. 

American Hebrew, 71 W. 47th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on outstanding Jewish personalities, short-stories 
of American Jewish life, dramatic storyettes 750 to 1000, 
novelettes, serials. Louis Rittenberg. %c up, photos $1 
up, Pub. 

American Legion Monthly, 521 Sth Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Closed market. J. T. Winterich. 

American Monthly, 331 4th Ave., New York. (M.-25) 
Articles on international policies 2000 to 4000. D. Maier. 
Ind. 

American Weekly, The, 9 E. 40th St., New York. (W) 
Hearst newspaper feature section. Topical feature articles, 
illustrated. Serials usually by contract. Morrill Goddard, 
Ind., Acc. 

Atlantica, 33 W. 70th St., New York. (M-35) Articles 
showing progress of Italians in America 1500 to 2000, rare- 
ly short-stories 2000. Dr. F. Cassola. %c, Acc. 


Ballyhoo, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-15) Humorous 
material largely staff-written. Norman Anthony, Inc. 

Best Detective Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (\ 
Not at present in the market. F. E. Blackwell. 

Blue Band Magazine, 570 7th Ave., New York. (Bi- 
M-25) Love, adventure, detective, underworld short-sto- 
ries. Harold Hersey. Ind., Pub. ; 

B’nai B'rith Magazine, 70 Electric Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (M) Jewish articles, essays, short-stories up to 
3000; interviews. Alfred M. Cohen. 1c up, Pub. 

Bookman, The, 386 4th Ave., New York. (M-40) Literary, 
critical articles, essays. Seward Collins. Low rates, Acc. 

Bozart and Contemporary Verse, Oglethorpe University, 
Ga. (Bi-M-40) Distinctive poetry, book reviews. Mary 
Brent Whitside. Prizes. 

Bridge Magazine, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M- 
35) Essays on Bridge, short-stories with background of 
Bridge up to 6000, sophisticated verse, jokes. Chas. True 
Adams, Milton S. Work. Ind., Pub. 

Broadway Nights, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) 
Risque, breezy short-stories, Broadway locale, 1500 to 
2000. 34c, Pub. 


Canadian Magazine, 347 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Can- 
ada. (M-10) Articles on Canadian topics up to 3000, short- 
stories up to 5000. Joseph Lister Rutledge. Up to lc, Acc. 

Chicagoan, The, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-%' 
Sophisticated, humorous articles, essays 1000 to 2000. Mar- 
tin J. Quigley. 2c, verse 50c line, Pub. 

Chicago Daily News, The, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
(D-3) Storiettes with woman interest 700 to 800. James 
A. Sanaker, feature Ed. 1c up, Pub. 

Christian Science Monitor, Boston. (D-5) Sketches, 
essays, articles 750 to 1500; verse, miscellany. Juvenile 
fiction, articles. About 50c inch, verse 35c to 50c line, Pub. 

Circus Scrap Book, The, 41 Woodlawn Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. (Q-35) Circus history, lives of circus perform- 
ers, scrap books, clippings, news items, photos dealing 
with the circus prior to 1900. F. P. Pitzer. Y%ec up, Acc. 

Complete Gang Novel, Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
novels. Not in market. Harold Hersey. 
nd., ‘ub. 


Contemporary Vision, 259 S. 44th St., Philadelphia. 
(Q-25) High-class poetry up to 40 lines; reviews and 
articles on poetry up to 300. Lucia Trent, Ralph Chey- 
ney. $1 per poem, Pub. 

Courtroom Stories, 570 7th Ave., New York. Mys- 
tery novels, not in market. Harold Hersey. Ind., Pub. 


Current History Magazine, 229 W. 43d St., New York. 
(M-25) Authoritative articles on political, economic, so- 
cial, cultural events 3000. 2c or by arrangement, Pub. 


Debunker, The, Girard, Kans. (M-20) “Debunking” arti- 
cles up to 3000. E. Haldeman-Julius. Low rates, a 

Detective Book, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M -20) 
Detective novels, crime articles, short-stories. J. B. Kelly; 
John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. Up to Ic, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Detective Classics, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M -20) 
Crime, detective short-stories, novelettes. J. B. Kelly; 
John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. Up to Ic, Acc. (Overstocked. ) 

Detective-Dragnet, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-15) 
Mcdern detective adventures, woman interest; short- 
Stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes up to 15,000. A. A. Wyn. 
1 to 2c, Pub. 


Everybody’s, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (M-10) Con- 
fession-type stories. Inc. 

Everyday Life, 337 W. Madison Ave., Chicago. (M) 

ve, mystery, humorous short-stories 1500 to 2500. A. E. 
Swett. Up to %c, Acc. or Pub. 


Family Herald and Weekly Star, St. James St., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada. (W-5) Short-stories. C. Gordon- 
smith. $4 column, Pub. 

Far East Adventure Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. 
(M-20) Adventure fiction laid in Orient, Philippines, South 
Sea Islands, etc. Short-stories 3000 to 9000; novelettes 9000 
to 25,000; 2-part stories 30,000. ‘‘New Authors’ Corner.’’ 
Wallace R. Bamber. 1c up, Pub. 

Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) Air and 
air-war short-stories 3000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,- 
000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Fortune, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-$1) Staff-written 
or ordered articles on industry. Rates by arrangement. 

Front Page Stories, 570 7th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-25) 
Not in market. Harold Hersey. Ind., Pub. 


Gangland Stories, 570 7th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-25) 
oa fiction, not in market. Harold Hersey. Up to lec, 
ub. 


Gangster Stories, 570 7th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
a fiction, not in market. Harold Hersey. Up to 
c, Pub. 

Gay Parisienne, 143 W. 20th St., New York. (M) Sex 
fiction. French locale. Marianne Marle. Yc, verse 15c 
line, Pub. (Siow.) 

Gentlewoman, 615 W. 43d St., New York. (M-5) Love 
and action short-stories small-town home-woman appeal, 
up to 3000. Marion White, %c, Pub. 

Ghost Stories, 570 7th Ave., New York. (Bi-M) Not in 
market. Harold Hersey. Ind., Pub. 

Ginger Stories, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) 
Light, snappy, peppy humorous short-stories 2300 to 2500. 
34c, Pub. 

Golden Book, The, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Prin- 
cipally reprints, translations of short foreign stories and 
poetry. F. Field and R. Rockafellow, 1c, Acc. 

Good Stories, Augusta, Maine. (M-5) Short-stories. G. 
M. Lord. Low rates, Pub. 

Grit, Wilhamsport, Pa. (W-5) Clean short-stories, ad- 
venture, mystery, love, Western, etc., 1500 to 5000; arti- 
cles, with art 1800 to 2500; household articles, short illus- 
trated articles for women’s and children’s pages. Howard 
R. Davis, $3.30 to $10 per short-story, articles $1.50 to $20, 
photos $1 to $1.50, Acc. 

Gun Molls, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-20) Short- 
stories 30U0 to 7000; novelettes 7000 to 20,000; serials 30,- 
000 up; underworld woman interest. True gang stories. 
Wm. L. Mayer. Ic up, Pub. 
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Headquarters Stories, 570 7th Ave., New York. (Bi-M) 
Crime, detective fiction. Not in market. Harold Hersey. 
Ind., Pub. 

Home Circle Magazine, 327 E. Caldwell St., Louisville. 
Ky. (M-5) Clean romantic short-stories 3500 to 5000. 
John H. Sutcliffe. 4c up, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Home Digest, 7310 Woodward Ave., Detroit. (Bi-M-10) 
Household, health articles 1000, home hints 1000; short- 
stories 800 to 1000. W. D. Roy. lc, fillers $1, photos 
$2 to $5, Pub. 

Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas 
City. (M-5) Articles of interest to small-town and_ rural 
housewives, inspirational verse. Overstocked on fiction. 
E. A. Weishaar. % to 1c, verse 15c line, jokes 25c to $1, 
photos $1.50 to $3, Acc. 

Homemaker, 401 Scott St., Little Rock, Ark. (M -10) 
Short-stories up to 3000, articles, poems. Mrs. F. RB. 
Cotnam. Low rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Household Guest, 323 S. Peoria St., Chicago. (M-5) 
Adventure, romantic, humorous short-stories under 1000, 
also 1600 to 2800. Articles for homemokers in small towns. 
Mary H. McGovern, %c up, Acc. 

Household Management Magazine, Batavia, Ill. (M-5) 
Articles on thrift, efficiency, cooking, etc. Low rates, Pub. 

Hullabaloo, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-15) Motion- 
picture humor, staff written. Norman Anthony. Inc. 


Interludes, 2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. (Q-25) 
Poems up to 30 lines, literary essays, short-stories up to 
1200; prose poems. Wm. James Price. Prizes only. 


Jewish Tribune, The, 570 7th Ave., New York. (W-10 
and M-25) Articles of Jewish interest, personality stories, 
1500 to 2000, short-stories 2000 to 2500, verse up to 25 
lines, photos. David N. Mosessohn. Up to Ic, Pub. 

Judge, 18 E. 48th St., New York. (W-15) Jokes, epi- 

rams, humorous short-stories, articles up to , verse, 
, see Jack Shuttleworth. 5 to 6c, jokes and para- 
graphs $3 to $5, drawings $10 to $75, cartoon and humorous 
ideas $5 to $15, Pub. 


Kaleidoscope, a National Magazine of Poetry, 702 N. 
Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. (M-25) Verse, book notices, etc. 
Whitney Montgomery; Vaida Montgomery. Prizes. 


La Paree Stories, 143 W. 20th St., New York. (M) Sex 
fiction. French locale. Merle W. Hersey. Yc, verse 15¢ 
line, Pub. (Slow.) 

Living Age, The, 253 Broadway, New York. (2M-25) 
Translations and reprints only. Quincy Howe. 


Mayfair, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. (M- 
Society, fashion, sport articles, Canadian interest. J. 
Herbert Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

Menorah Journal, The, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Jewish short-stories, one-act plays, essays. Henry Hur- 
witz. 2c up, Pub. 

Metropolitan Home Journal, Chrysler Bldg., New_York. 
(M-5) Short-stories, New York features. Miss Shirley 
Popper. Inc. 

Mother’s-Home Life, 315 S. Peoria St., Chicago. (M-5) 
Short-stories 2000, household articles 1000, miscellany, 
departmental material. Mary H. McGovern. %c up, Acc. 

My Self Magazine, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia. (M) 
Articles on psychic experiences, ouija-board, yoga, as- 
trology, etc, up to 500. Psychic, new thought short- 
stories 3000, nevelettes 12,000 to 15,000, short-stories up 
to 1500. No horror stories. Ic, Pub. 

Mystic World, 527 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Mysti- 
cal, occult fact and fiction. Ross K. New. No payment. 


Nation, The, 20 Vesey St., New York. (W-15) Reviews, 
comment, news features 1800, verse. Oswald G. Villard. 
lc, Pub. 

National Magazine, 952 Dorchester Ave., Boston. (M-25) 
Limited market. Joe Mitchell Chapple. Ind., Pub. 

New Republic, The, 421 W. 2ist St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on current social, political, economic questions 
1500 to 2500, exceptional verse. Bruce Bliven. 2c, Pub. 

News Story Magazine, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M- 
25) Illustrated sensational fact stories, fictionized, 5000; 
two-part serials. P. L. Trussell. 1c, Pub., allowance for 
photos. 

New York Stories, 570 7th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-20) 
Not in market. Harold Hersey. Ind., Pub. 

North American Review, 9 E. 37th St., New York. 
(M-40) Clever, authoritative informative articles 2500, un- 
stereotyped short-stories, occasional verse. John Peel. 
Low rates, Pub. 


Occult Digest, The, 1900 N. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Occult fact and fiction. Effa E. Danelson. No payment. 


The Author & Journalist 


Opportunity, A Journal of Negro Life, 1133 Broadway, 
New York. (M-15) Short-stories, articles, poetry; writ 
life and problems. Elmer Anderson Carter. No payment. 

Oriental Stories, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Q-25) 
Action-adventure fiction, Asiatic, Near East and Oriental 
locale; burning love stories of the Orient; short-stories, 
novelettes up to 18,000. Farnsworth Wright. 1c, Pub. 

Our Army Magazine, 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(M-25) Articles and essays on military criticism, contro- 
versy, etc., 3000 to 4000, short-stories on any U. S 
war, military fact items, jokes, occasional verse. Robert 
Wohlforth. %c up, Pub. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. (M-10) 
Animal welfare articles up to 800, verse up to 24 lines. 
Guy Richardson. %c up, poems $1 up, Acc. 

Outlaws of the West, 570 7th Ave., New York. (Bi- 
M-25) Western short-stories, novelettes, serials, not in 
the market. Harold Hersey. Up to Ic, Pub. 

Outlook, 120 E. 16th St., New York. (W-15) Comment, 
reviews, timely articles, largely staff-written. Francis R. 
Bellamy. Good rates, Acc. 

Overland Monthly, 437 S. Hill St., Los Angeles. (M) 
_— Western interest, short-stories, verse. No pay- 
ment. 


Parent’s Magazine, The, 114 E. 32d St., New York. 
(M-25) Articles on family relationships, child care, etc., 
2500 to 3000; jokes, pointers for parents. Clara Savage 
Littledale. 1c, Acc.; jokes $1 each, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Paris Frolics, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) Light, 
snappy, humorous short stories, French locale, 2200 to 
2400. 34c, Pub. 

Paris Nights, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Gay short-stories, Parisian background, 1500 to 300), 
articles about gayer side of Paris, verse up to 16 lines, 
jokes. Pierre Dumont. 4c, verse 15c line, jokes 50c, para- 
graphs 35c, photos $3 up, Pub. 

Pep Stories, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) Light, 
snappy, peppy, humorous, risque short-stories 2000 to 
2800, 3-part stories, installments of 2500. 1c, Pub. 

Plain Talk, 927 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(M-25) Articles on public affairs 1000 to 4000; editorials 
500 to 1000; verse; fact items, fillers, jokes up to 200 
Mason Banks Hood, Ic, Pub. 

Playgoer, 134 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. (W-5) Outdoor, 
love, estic short-stories 300 to 1000, theatre articles 
300 to 1000, occasional verse, editorials 300 to 500, news 
items. Emery Brugh. Ic up, Pub. 

Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 
(M-25) High-class verse up to 200 lines. Harriet Monroe. 
$6 page of 28 lines, Pub. 

Popular Fiction Magazine, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. (M-10) Adventure short-stories up to 10,000, nov- 
elettes up to 20,000. Samuel Bierman. 1c, Pub. 

Popularity Magazine, 995 E. Rich St., Columbus, 0. 
(M) Short-stories, love, adventure, romance, sport, hu- 
mor, 3000 to 4500. Francis Steele. $15 story, Pub. 

Psychology, 101 W. 31st St., New York. (M-25) Applied 
psychology, inspirational, success articles 600 to 700, also 
up to 3500, verse. Henry Knight Miller. 1c, Pub. 


Racketeer Stories, 570 7th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-25) 
ead fiction, not in market. Harold Hersey. Up to 
Ic, Pub. 

Rebel Poet, IR. R. 4, Moberly, Mo. (Bi-M-20) Articles, 
essays, radical verse, portraying the class struggle. Jack 
Conroy. No payment. 

Repeal, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (M-20) Articles by 
nationally known individuals, authenticated interviews, 
on prohibition, crime, up to 1000. Major Maurice Camp- 
bell. Ind., Pub. 


Sky Birds, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) Air and 
air-war short-stories 3000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,- 
000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Speed Stories, 570 7th Ave., New York. (Bi-M) Not 
in market. Harold Hersey. Ind., Pub. 

Spicy Stories, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) Light, 
snappy, humorous, risque short-stories 2000 to 2800, 3- 
part serials 2500 each installment. 1c, Pub. 

Stars and Stripes, The, Washington, D. C. (M) Arti- 
cles on soldiers’ interests. Generally overstocked. 

Sun-Up, Maine’s Own Magazine, 300 News Bldg., Port- 
land, Me. (M-15) Articles, short-stories, pictures, of Maine 
interest. Emma W. Moseley. Ind., Pub. 


Tattler and American Sketch, 331 Madison Ave., New 
York. (M) Satires on society 2500. J. C. Schemm. 50c 
inch, Pub. 

10 Story Book, 529 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Icono- 
clastic, frank, sex short-stories, satires, odd stories, play- 
lets. Harry Stephen Keeler. $6 a story, Pub. 
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Thinker, The, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) Au- 
thoritative articles on modern thought-trends. Prefers 
query. Dr. Dagobart D. Runes. Ind., Pub. (Slow.) 

Thrilling Adventures, 570 7th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Not in the market. Dorothy Sands. 

Thrilling Detective, 570 7th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Not in the market. N. LL. Pines. 

Thrilling Love Magazine, 570 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Not in the market. Dorothy Sands. 

Town Topics, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (W-25) Short- 
stories not over 1500, verse up to 24 lines, jokes, miscel- 
lany of social flavor. A. R. Keller. 1c up, Pub. 

Travel, 7 W. 16th St., New York. (M-35) Illustrated, 
human-interest, travel articles 1500 to 5000. Coburn Gil- 
man. Ic, $1 to $3 per photo, Pub. 


Underworld, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) Gang- 
ster short-stories 3500 to 5000, novelettes up to 15,000, 
serials 25,000 to 30,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

U. S. Air Services, 227 Transportation Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M-30) Aviation articles, short-stories, verse. 
E. N. Findley. 1c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Univer- 
sity, Va. (Q-75) Literary, scientific, political essays up 
to 6000, exceptional short-stories, verse. Stringfellow Barr. 
$5 page, Pub. 
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Weird Tales, 80 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-25) 
Supernatural, bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short-stories 
up to 10,000, novelettes up to 15,000, serials up to 40,000, 
verse up to 35 lines. Farnsworth Wright. Ic up, verse 
line, Pub. 


Western Adventures, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M) 
Reprint fiction, not buying at present. W. M. Clayton. 


Western Home Monthly, Bannatyne and Dagmar Sts., 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. Articles, short-stories 1500 to 
4000. Fair rates, Pub. 


Western Trails, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) 
Western short-stories with woman interest 2000 to 8000, 
novelettes up to 20,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 


Westminster Magazine, The, Oglethorpe University, 
Atlanta, Ga. (Q-25) Fiction and articles on literature, 
history and nature subjects 1000 to 3000; verse. Dr. Mary 
Brent Whiteside. Pays only in prizes. 


Wonder Stories, 96 Park Place, New York. (M-25) Hu- 
man, dramatic adventure short-stories up to 8000, on 
science developments of the future, novelettes up to 
25,000, serials up to 65,000. Articles on science or world of 
the future up to 6000. H. Gernsback. Up to 1c, Pub. 


Yale Review, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. (Q-$1) 
Comment, reviews; political, literary, scientific, art arti- 
cles 5000 to 6000. Wilbur Cross. Good rates, Pub. 


LIST C 
Trade, technical, religious, agricultural, business, educational and other class publications. 


AGRICULTURAL, FARMING, LIVESTOCK 


American Farming, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-5) 
Short articles on community affairs, recreation; juvenile 
material. Nelle Ringenberg. Up to 1c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Breeders’ Gazette and Dairy Tribune, Spencer, Ind. 
(M-10) Livestock articles. S. R. Guard. Ic, photos $2, 
Pub. 

Canadian Countryman, 204 Richmond St., W., Toronto. 
Agricultural articles, short-stories. Y%c, Pub. 

Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Tex. (W-5) Agricultural, 
livestock articles of the Southwest. Frank A. Briggs. 4c 
to lc up, Pub. 

Farmer and Farm, Stock and Home, The, 57 E. 10th St., 
St. Paul, Minn. (Bi-W) Agricultural articles with photos, 
miscellany, short-stories for special events; serials, farm 
or Western background, 20,000 to 35,000. Berry H. Akers. 
Y% to 1c, Acc. 

Farm Journal, The, Washington Square, Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Agricultural, scenic, humorous articles 300 to 600 
with photos. Overstocked on fiction. Arthur H. Jenkins. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Hatchery Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. [lustrated articles 
on successful selling methods by hatcheries 300 to 500. 
Roland C. Hartman, % to 2c, Acc. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. (2M) Dairying 
interests. W. D. Hoard. Low rates, Pub. 

lowa Farmer and Corn Belt Farmer, 422 Court Ave., 
Des Moines, Ja. (M) Agricultural miscellany. Paul Tal- 
bot. Ind., Pub. 

Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich. (W) Articles 1000 to 
2000 on successful farming; occasional serials, short- 
stories. Milon Grinnell. %4c, Pub. 

Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Ave. ——, Oo. (W) 
Ohio agricultural articles. Walter Ht. Lloyd. Ind., Pub. 
Cover photos, $5 to $10. 

Poultry Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-15) Illustrated 
poultry articles 800. O. A. Hanke. Ic up, Pub. 

Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, _Birming- 
ham, Ala. (2-M) Authoritative farm articles, serials, farm 
miscellany. Clarence Poe. $3 Col., photos $1, Pub. 

Standard Poultry Journal, 715 N. Wainut St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. (M) Illustrated poultry articles, success 
stories, 1500 to 2000. Clarence G. Dalton. Up to 1c, Pub. 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ta. (M-5) Agricultural 
miscellany. Kirk Fox. le up, Acc. 


ART, PHOTOGRAPHY 


American Photography, 428 Newbury St., Boston. (M-25) 
Technical photography articles. F. R. Fraprie. Fair rates, 
Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Antiques, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) Authoritative 
articles on antique collecting 1500 to 2000. Homer Faton 
Keyes. 11%4 to 2c, Pub. 

Camera, The, 636 Franklin Sq., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Photography articles 500 to 1500. Frank V. almers. 
Yee, Acc. 

Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. (M-25) Camera 
craft articles, photos; monthly —— eompetition. 
A. H. Beardsley. $3.75 printed page, Pub. 


AUTOMOBILE, AVIATION, BOATING, 
TRANSPORTATION, HIGHWAYS 


_ A. A. A. Travel, Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Touring or travel articles, motor, plane, or 
water, 1500 to 1800; poems. Verva I. Hainer. 4c, verse 
3 to 8c, photos $3 to $5, Acc. 

Aero Digest, 220 W. 42nd St., New York. (M) News 

and features on aviation and air travel. Geo. F. Me- 
Laughlin. %ec up, Pub. 
_ Airports and Airlines, Bank of Manhattan Bldg., Flush- 
ing, L. I. (M) News of air ports, features of interest to 
air transport companies, their personnel, etc. Harry 
Schwartzchild. %4c up, Pub. 

American Motorist, Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., 
Washington. D. C. Illustrated travel articles vicinity of 
ae D. C., 1800 to 2000; verse. Verva I. Hainer. 

Aviation, 475 10th Ave., New York. (M-20) News, fea- 
tures on aviation activities, technical articles, photos. 
Edward P. Warner. Good rates, Acc. 


Aviation Engineering and Airway Age, Flushing, N. 
Y. (M) Technical articles on air crafts. Harry Schwartz- 
child. Good rates. 

Highway Magazine, Armco Culvert Mfgrs. Assn., Mid- 
dletown, O. (M) Articles on construction, operation, use 
of roads 800 to 1500. Ic, photos $1 to $2, Acc. 

National Aeronautic Review, Dupont Circle, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Non-professional aviation articles 2000, 
illustrations. Wm. R. Enyart. Good rates. 

Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Popularized aviation, mechanics, inventions, war experi- 
ences, true adventures, articles 2500 to 4500; fact items, 
fillers 100 to 800. B. G. Davis. 1c, photos $3, Acc. 

Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York. (M-35) Illus- 
trated fact articles on cruises, navigation, naval archi- 
tecture, etc., 3000. Wm. F. Crosby. 1c, photos $3, Acc. 

Transportation, 412 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Cal. (M-25) 
Human-interest articles on transportation, humor. (Over- 
stocked.) Charles Dillon. 1c up, photos 50c up, Pub. 

Western Flying, 145 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. (M) 
Practical, helpful “how to” articles on aviation sales, 
service, production, or aircraft operation, 100 to 2500. 
R. Randall Irwin. Features Ic, news items up to lc, Pub. 

Western a Builder, Union League Bldg., Los 
Angeles. (M-20) Signed articles by Western highway 
engineers or street officials; pictures of equipment in use 
on Western roads. Howard B. Rose. Good rates, Pub. 
(Overstocked.) 


BUSINESS, ADVERTISING, SALESMANSHIP 


Advertising Age, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-5) 
_— news only, with illustrations. Murray E. Crain. Ic, 

Bankers Magazine, 73 Murray St., New York. (M) 
Articles on banking methods, advertising, etc. Query. 
Keith F. Warren. 1c up, Pub. 

Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-50) 
Short technical articles from banker’s standpoint, prefer- 
ably signed by banker. John Y. Beaty. Good rates, Pub. 
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Bankers Service Bulletin, The, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
(M) Articles on banking devices, operation. John Y. 
Beaty. Good rates, Pub. 

Barron’s, 44 Broad St., New York. (\W-25) Authorita- 
—_ financial articles 500 to 2500. Hugh Bancroft. Ind, 

ce. 

Burrough’s Clearing House, 6071 2nd Blvd., Detroit. 
(M) Query editor on banking features. Herbert Shryer. 
2 to 3c, Pub. 

Business Week, The, 10th Ave., at 36th St., New York. 
(W-15) Not in the market. Mare A. Rose. 


Coast Investor & Industrial Review, 576 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco. (M-23) Articles on finance and economics 
1000 to 1500. Tom O. Mosier. Ic, Pub. 

Commerce, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. Invites queries 
on proposed business articles from middle West. Howard 
R. Smith, Mng. Ed. Rates variable. 

Credit & Financial Management, 1 Park Ave., New 
York. (M-25) Articles on general credit and financial 
problems. Chester H. McCall. 1c, Pub. 


Extra Money, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) High- 
grade business, adventure fiction with extra-money angle; 
true stories of spare-time money-making, photos. Wm. 
Fleming French. Yc to 5c, Acc. 


Factory and Industrial Management, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. (M) Business miscellany. John M. Car- 
mody. Inc. 

Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New York. (2M-25) 
— personality articles, 1000 to 1500. B. C. Forbes. 
Sc, Pub. 


How To Sell, Mount Morris, Ill. (M-10) News maga- 
zine of direct selling. Fact items; stories of individual 
a selling; 150 to 500. R. C. Remington. %c 
to Ic, Pub. 


Independent Salesman, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
(M-15) True experiences in direct selling 2000 up. Herbert 
Jeffries. %c, Pub. 

Independent Woman, The, 1819 Broadway, New York. 
(M-15) Articles on business, professional women’s prob- 
lems 1200 to 1800, humorous business verse 2 or 3 stanzas. 
Helen Havener. $10 to $35, verse $2 or $3, Acc. 


Management, 201 No. Wells St., Chicago. (M-25) Better 
management and equipment articles for industrial execu- 
tives. H. P. Gould. 2c, Acc. 


Nation’s Business, The, 1615 H St., N. W., Washington. 
D. C. (M-25) Business articles 2500. Merle Thorpe; J. W. 
Bishop, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 


Opportunity 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-10) 
Business interviews; illustrated salesmanship material up 
to 3500; success stories, stimulating short-stories. James 
R. Quirk, 1 to 2c, Acc. 


Postage and Mailbag, 68 35th St., New York. (M-25) 
Direct-mail advertising articles. John Howie Wright. 
lc, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Printer’s Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (W-10) 
(Also Printer’s Ink Monthly-25.) Advertising and business 
articles. John Irving Romer; R. W. Palmer, Mng. Ed. 
Good rates, Pub. 


Sales Management, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (W- 
20) Articles on marketing, national scope, signed by exe- 
cutives. Buys little. Raymond Bill. 1 to 3c, Pub. 

Savings Bank Journal, 21 E. 40th St., New York. 
(M-50) Operation, advertising and promotion articles 1500 
to 2000. J. C. Young. 1c, Pub. 

Signs of the Times, P. O. Box 771, Cincinnati. (M-30) 
Outdoor advertising sign articles 500 to 1500. E. Thomas 
Kelley. 30c to 50c per column inch, Pub. 

Specialty Salesman, South Whitley, Ind. (M-25) Staff- 
written direct-selling articles. George F. Peabody. 

System, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. (M-25) Busi- 
ness experience articles, profit-making ideas up to 
short-cut items 100 to 200. Norman C. Firth. 2c, Acc. 

Taxpayer, The, 505 Middletown Deposit Bldg., Middle- 
town, Ohio. Authentic articles dealing with state and 
community tax and finance problems. 1000 to 2000. An- 
ton S. Rosing. 1%4c, photos $1, Acc. 

Trained Men, 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. (Bi-M) 
Articles on industrial problems of interest to foremen, 
executives, 1000 to 2500, interviews 1000 to 2500. D. C. 
Vandercook. 1c up, Acc. 

Western Advertising, 564 Market St., San Francisco. 
(W) Advertising and business articles on Western firms 
or Western problems 1090 to 22M. Little uced from East- 
ern contributors. Douglas G. McPhee. 1c Pub. 

Western Business, 564 Market St.. San Francisco. (M-10) 
Short articles 300 to 1500 on business activities of Far 
West, strong news interest and photos essential. Douglas 
G. McPhee. 1c up, Pub. 


The Author & Journalist 


BUILDING, ARCHITECTURE, LANDSCAPING, 
HOME DECORATING 


American Home, The, Garden City, New York. (M-10) 
Practical articles pertaining to home, interior decoration, 
gardening, 1500 to 2000. Reginald T. Townsend. $50 per 
article, Acc. 

Arts and Decoration, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Practical illustrated home decoration, architecture, 
antique articles by authorities; gardens. Mary Fanton 
Roberts, E. F. Warner. 1c to 2c, Pub. 


Beautiful Homes Magazine, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. (M-25) Illustrated architectural, interior decora- 
tion, landscaping articles 300 to 1500. Y. D. Eddy. Inc. 

Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust St., Des Moines, 
Ia. (M-10) Practical garden, home-making articles 1500. 
Elmer T. Peterson, 2c up, usual photo rates, Acc. 


Canadian Homes and Gardens, 143 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. (M) Canadian home and garden ar- 
ticles 1500 to 2000, photos. J. H. Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

Country Home, The, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-5) 
Articles on home building, improvement, gardening, farm- 
ing, general features, 2500, mostly staff written; short fic- 
tion. Tom Cathcart. Fair rates, Acc. 

Country Life, Garden City, New York. (M-50) /lustrated 
gardening, sport, interior decorating, country estate, 
travel articles 1500 to 2000. R. T. Townsend. $50 to $75 
per article, Acc. 


Home & Field, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Articles on gardening, decoration, architecture up to 1500. 
A. H. Samuels. Ic, Acc. 

House and Garden, Lexington at 43d, New York. (M-35) 
Home decoration, landscape articles. Richardson Wright. 
lc up, Acc. 

House Beautiful, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-35) Build- 
ing, furnishing, interior decoration, gardening articles, 
1500 to 1800. Ethel B. Power. 1c up, Acc. 


Sunset, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. (M-25) Home- 
making, garden, vacation, outdoor articles, Western 
appeal, 1500 to 2500. Lou F. Richardson; Genevieve A. 
Callahan. le up, verse 25c line, fillers $1, Acc. 


Town and Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York. 
(2M-50) Limited market. Verse 4 to 6 lines. H. J. Whig- 
ham. 25c line, Acc. 


EDUCATIONAL 


American School Board Journal, 354 Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. (M-35) School administration articles 
1000 to 5000. Wm. C. Bruce. Y%c up, Acc. 


Child Welfare Magazine, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (M-10) Educational articles up to 2000, 
verse. Martha Sprague Mason. 4c, verse 10c line, Acc. 


Grade Teacher, The, 425 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Short-stories, plays, pageants, projects, posters, etc., for 
classroom help. Florence Hale. Y%c up, Pub. 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 407 E. Michi- 

an St., Milwaukee, Wis. (M-25) Vocational articles. John 
. Metz. %c, photos $2, news %c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Instructor, The, 514 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, New York. 
(M-25) Educational articles for elementary schools 1800, 
educational juvenile short-stories 1500, recitations, school 
plays. Good rates, Acc. 

Journal of Education, 6 Beacon St., Boston. (M) Sto- 
ries and articles of class-room experience 1000 to 2000. 
Isobel R. Lay, $5 to $10 per story, Acc. 

Practical Home Economics, 468 4th Ave., New York 
(M-20) Educational articles on home economics for teach- 
ers 1500 to 2000. Jessie A. Knox. Ic, Pub. 

School News & Practical Educator, Taylorville, III. 
(M) Practical articles on grade school subjects. Inc. 


HEALTH, HYGIENE 


Forecast, 6 E. 39th St., New York. (M-25) Scientific 
discussion of nutrition, food, food preparation, child train- 
ing, health, housekeeping; entertaining articles on schools, 
travel, gardens, recreation, careers of women, restaur- 
ants, 2000 to 3000. Alberta M. Doudiss. 1c to 1c, Acc. 

Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) Health 
and medical articles. Dr. Morris Fishbein. 1c up, Pub. 

Journal of the Outdoor Life, 450 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Anti-tuberculosis articles, short-stories, experience 
articles. Philip P. Jacobs. Low rates, Pub. 

Strength, 2741 N. Palethorp St., Philadelphia. (M-15) 
Health, hygiene, exercise, diet articles. Up to 1c, Pub. 

Trained Nurse & Hospital Review, 468 4th Ave., New 
York. (M-35) Articles on nursing and_ hospital subjects 
1500 to 3000. Meta Pennock. 1/3 to 1c, Pub. 
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MUSICAL 


Etude Music Magazine, = Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

ae 25) Articles on musical pedagogics 150 to 2000. James 
. Cooke. $5 column, Pub. 

' inn 113 W. 57th St., New York. (M-35) In- 
structive articles on playing musical instruments, or- 
ganizing orchestras, etc., 1000 to 2000. Doron K. Antrum. 
Ic, Pub. 

Musical America, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (2-M-15) 
Music articles 1500 to 2000. A. Walter Kramer. 

Musician, The, 113 W. 57th St., New York. Not in the 
market. Paul Kempf. (Overstocked.) 

Musical Quarterly, The, 3 E. 43d St., New York. (Q-75) 
Musical aesthetics, history articles. Carl Engel. $4.50 
page, Pub. 


RELIGIOUS 


Adult Bible Class Monthly, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
O. (M-10) Religious educational articles 300 to 1500, 
short short-stories 1200 to 1600, verse 2 or 3 stanzas, 
news of Bible class activities 100. — = Bugbee. 4% 
to Ic, verse $3 to $10, photos $2.50 up, A 

Ave Maria, The, Notre Dame, Ind. aby. Short-stories 
of religious tone, articles on topics of the day, religious 
poems not over 16 lines. Juvenile adventure short-stories, 
serials, religious but not preachy. Rev. Eugene P. Burke, 

S.C. $3 page, poems $5, Pub. 

Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St., New York. (M-40) 
Scientific, historical, literary, art articles, Catholic view- 
point, short- oo 2500 to 4500, verse. Rev. James M. 
Gillis, C. S. P. Ind, Pab. 

Christian Advocate, The, 150 5th Ave., New York. (W) 
Articles, miscellany. Dr. D. F. Diefendorf. Inc. 

Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
(W-5) Wholesome short-stories up to 2500, preferably 
1500 to 1800, serials 20 to 25 short chapters, inspirational 
articles 1000 to 2000. Carlton M. Sherwood. Yc, photos $1 
to $2, Acc. 

Christian Herald, 419 4th Ave., New York. (M) Re- 
ligious, sociological articles; short-stories 1000 to 6000. 
Varying rates, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Church Business, Duplex Envelope Co., Richmond, Va. 
(Bi-M) Articles on church plans, programs, etc., up to 
800. Photos, religious fillers, jokes. Mary M. Cocke. 2c, 
jokes $1, Pub. 

Churchman, The, 6 E. 45th St., New York. (W-10) Lib- 
eral Christianity articles, verse. Rev. Guy Emery Ship- 
ler, Litt. D. Ind., Pub. No payment for verse. 

Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (W-10) Re- 
ligious articles, short-stories, verse. W. FE. Gilroy. D.D. 
Fair rates. Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Grail, The, St. Meinrad, Ind. (M-25) Travel, biographi- 
cal articles 1500 to 3000, wholesome short-stories 2000 to 
3000, we es verse 4 to 20 lines. Rev. Benedict 
Brown, O. S. B. Ye, Acc. 


Living Hh The, 1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Mil- 
waukee. (W) Short articles on religious and social sub- 
jects, Episcopal viewpoint, verse, no fiction. C. P. More- 
ouse. $1.50 column, Acc. No payment for verse. 
Lookout, The, Standard Pub. Co., 8th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati. (W-5) Articles on Christian education up to 
1800, short-stories, Biblical background, 1500 to 1800, se- 
rials up to 12 chapters, 1500 words each. Photos. Guy P; 
Leavitt, %c, photos $3, Acc. 


Magnificat, 435 Union St., Manchester, N (M-25) 
Catholic articles, short-stories, serials, verse. Tad’ Acc. 
Miraculous Medal, The, 100 E. Price St. e Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Articles of Catholic interest 1500 t , clever 
short-stories 1500 to 2500. Rev. Kieran P. “Mores, C.M. 
Ic, verse about 50c line, photos $1, Acc. 


Png gs Advance, The, 150 4th Ave., N. Nashville, 
er Limited number of short-stories 800 to 2000. 
onal Clarke, D.D., LL.D. $1 column, Acc. 


Standard Bible Teacher, Box 5, Sta. N., Cincinnati, O. 
(Q-15) Biblical — articles 1500 to 2000. Frederick ip 
Gielow, Jr. Acc. 

Sunday School Times, 323 N. 13th St., 
— articles, verse. Charles G. 
up, 

Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
ote -10) Articles for teachers, superintendents, the home. 

Acc. 


Philadelphia. 
Trumbull. 


Union Signal, The, Evanston, Ill. (W-5) Short-stories, 
short serials, on prohibition, law enforcement. $5 per 1500- 
word story, Pub. 

Unity, also Weekly Unity, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City. 
(M & W) Christian metaphysical articles 1500 to 2500, 
Teligious verse 8 to 24 lines. Charles Fillmore. 1c up, 
verse 25c line up, Acc. 
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SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, RADIO, MECHANICS 
Broadcasting Magazine, 11 E. 36th St., New York. (M) 
Radio fan miscellany. 

Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th St., New York. 
(M-10) Actual experience stories, pretine on uses of 
central station electricity on the farm, up to 1000. Fred 
Shepperd. 1%, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Everyday Science & Mechanics, 9§ Park Place, New 
York. (M-25) Constructional articles up to 2000. H. 
Gernsback, 1 to 10c, Pub. 

Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, 
Mo. (M- 5) Illustrated popular scientific, homecraft “how 
to-make-it’”’ articles 500 to 1500, shop hints, new devices. 
F. A. Weishaar. 1 to 4c, photos $1.50 to $3, Acc. 

Mechanical Package Magazine, 529 S. 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (M) Mechanical short items, new wrinkles, 
“thow-to-build” articles, etc. Weston Farmer. Good rates, 
Acc. 

Model Airplane News, 570 7th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Specialized airplane model plans. Capt. H. J. Loftus 
Price. Ind, Pub. 

Modern Mechanics and Inventions, 529 S. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (M-25) Popularly illustrated mechanical, 
scientific, adventure articles up to 2000, fact items with 
photos. Roscoe Fawcett; Jack Smalley; Donald Cooley, 
associate. 2 to 15c, photos $3 up, Acc. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
| gp 35) Illustrated nature articles 1500 to 2000, no poetry. 

. W. Westwood. Ic to 5c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

an Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Tllustrated articles on scientific, mechanical, industrial, 
discoveries; human interest and adventure elements. L. K. 
Weber. Ic to 10c, $3 up for photos, Acc. 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 4th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Non-technical illustrated articles on scientific, 
mechanical, labor-saving devices, discoveries, under 2000. 
Ic up to 10c, $3 up for photos, Acc. 

Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York. (M-35) 
Scientific, technical articles popularly presented, discov- 
eries, inventions. O. D. Munn. Ind., Acc. (Overstocked.) 


SPORTING, OUTDOOR, HUNTING, FISHING 


American Forests, 1727 K St., Washington, D. C. (M-35) 
Popular forestry, outdoor recreation, hunting and fishing 
articles up to 3000, outdoor and forest photos, humor. 
Ovid M. Butler. 1c, photos $1 up, Acc. 

American Golfer, The, Lexington at 43d Sts., New York. 
(M-25) Golf articles up to 1500. Grantland Rice. Inc. 

American Rifleman, The, 816 Barr Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. (M-25) Authentic illustrated gunsmithing, shooting, 
ammunition, ballistic articles, hunting stories, prefer- 
ably 3500. Laurence J. Hathaway. About 1c, Pub. 

Arena, The, 2739 Palethorpe St., Philadelphia. (2M-15) 
Boxing, weight-lifting, baseball, sport articles. Inc. 

Baseball Magazine, The, 70 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Baseball articles, verse. F. Cc. Lane: 4c to 1%c, Pub. 

Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Illustrated hunting, sportsmen’s arti- 
cles, 2500 to 3000. Ray olland. lc up, Acc. 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. (M-25) 
Fishing, hunting, fur-raising articles by practical authori- 
ties, illustrated. A. V. Harding. %4c to 4c, Acc. 


Game & Gossip, 1232 S. Olive St., Los Angeles. (M-35) 
Illustrated articles on amateur sport, prominent — 
ities, Pacific Coast locale, 1100; few short-stories. S 
and society photos. J. Allen Boone. $15 to $25 per fi 
photos $1 to $3, Pub. 

Golf Illustrated, 425 5th _ New York. (M-50) Golf 
articles. A. C. Gregson. 2c, 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 386 S. 4th St., Columbus, O. 
(M-25) Fur-farming, hunting-dog articles, outdoor photos. 
Otto Kuechler. Ind., Acc. (Overstocked.) 


National Sportsman, 75 Federal St., Boston. (M-10) 
ym and fishing articles. Low rates, Pub. 


tdoor America, 222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago. (M- 
25) gs — short-stories, 1500 to 2000. Cal John- 
son. % to 3c, Acc 
Outdoor Life, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-25) Articles on hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, boating _ allied subjects, 2000 
to 2500. Harry McGuire. 1c up, Acc 


Sports Afield and Trails of the sieuaate 302 Hen- 
nepin Ave., Minneapolis. (M-20) Outdoor, hunting, win- 
ter travel articles, outdoor fiction founded on fact. Rob- 
ert C. Mueller. Yc, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Sportsman, The, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston. (M-50) 
Articles on amateur sports, fox-hunting, polo, yacht rac- 
ing, tennis, fishing, etc., 2500 to 3000. Richard FE. Daniel- 
son. 2%4c, photos $5 up, Acc. 


‘ 
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Sportsman’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. (M-10) 
Illustrated hunting, fishing, trapping experience stories 
2000 to 2500. George A. Vogele. %c to Ic, Pub. 

Turf & Sport Digest, 511 Oakland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
(M) Articles on sports, horse racing, football, baseball, 
etc., 1000 to 4200, sport short-stories, serials up to 20,000. 
Yc, Pub. 


THEATRICAL, MOTION PICTURE, RADIO, 
“FAN” MAGAZINES 


Billboard, 25 Opera PI., Cincinnati, O. (W-15) Amuse- 
rage articles on assignment only. C. Hartmann, E. 
. Sugarman. 


Drama Magazine, The, 15 W. 44th St., New York. 
(M-.50) Theatrical, dramatic feature stories, ‘news, photos, 
2000. Albert E. ‘Thompson. Ic, Pub. 


Hollywood Magazine, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-15) movie fact articles 1000: news para- 
graps. Capt. Roscoe Fawcett; Marcella Burke, Western 
Id. Liberal rates, Acc. 


Modern Screen Magazine, The, 100 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Photoplay fan material up to 2000, mostly on as- 
signment. Short love fiction with Hollywood background. 
Ernest V. Heyn. Good rates, Acc. 

Motion Picture Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Articles on motion pictures and stars, usually 
on assignment. Laurence Reid. Good rates, Acc. 

Movie Classic, 1501 Broadway, New York. (M-10) Arti- 
cles on motion pictures and stars, usually on assign- 
ment. Laurence Reid. Good rates, Acc. 

Movie Mirror, 8 W. 40th St., New York. (M-10) Mo- 
tion-picture fan material. Ruth Waterbury. Ind., Acc. 

Movie Romances, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
True romances of film folk; articles for film fans; short- 
stories with motion-picture background. Wm. Fleming 
French. 1% to 5c, Acc. 

New Movie Maaitinn, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Fan material, usually by arrangement. Frederick James 
Smith. 2c, Acc. 

Photoplay, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) Motion 
picture articles. James R. Quirk. Good rates, Acc. 

Picture Play Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Articles 1200 to 1500 of interest to motion picture enthus- 
iasts, usually on assignment. Norbert Lusk. Ind., Acc. 

Radio Digest, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Non-technical radio fact items, short humorous verse, 
jokes, epigrams, ‘“Hits-Quips-Slips’’ on radio programs. 
Rayaoont Bill; H. P. Brown, Mng. Ed. $1 to $5 up, Pub. 

Screenland, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) Feature 
articles dealing with motion pictures. Miss Delight Evans. 
Fair rates, Pub. 

Screen Play, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (M-25) 
Authentic articles of interest to movie fans, usually on 
assignment. Capt. Roscoe Fawcett; Carl A. Schroeder, 
Assoc. Liberal rates, Acc. 

Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 W. 57th St.. New York; 99 
Regent St., London W 1, England. (M-50) Theatrical 
articles 1800 to 2500. Edith J. R. Isaacs. 2c, Pub. 

Theatre Magazine, 22 W. 48th St., New York. (M-35) 
ee age agg articles on the theatre up to 1500. Stewart 
Beach. 3c, 

Variety, ie Ww. 46th St., New York. (W-15) Theatrical 
articles, news. Sime Silverman. Inc. 


TRADE JOURNALS, MISCELLANEOUS 


American Artisan, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago. (W) I- 
lustrated articles on experiences of men in warm-air heat- 
ing and sheet metal work. J. D. Wilder. $2.50 column, 
photos $3, Pub. 

American Baker, The, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. 
(M-10) Technical articles on baking, illustrated articles 
on new bakeshops, attractive window photos, merchan- 
dising talks. Carroll Michener, Mng. Ed. % to Ic, photos 
$1 to $3, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

American Druggist, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York. 
(M) Highest type drug merchandising articles. Herbert 

Mayes. High rates, Acc. 

American Hatter, 1225 Broadway, New York. Trade 
miscellany. E. F. Hubbard. %c to Ic, photos $2, Acc. 

American Painter & Decorator, 3713 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis. (M) Fact stories on successful painters and 
decorators 1000. George Boardman Perry. Up to 1, Pub. 

American Paint & Oil Dealer, 3713 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis. (M) Retail paint selling articles. illustrated. 
Arthur A. Poss. Good rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

American Paper Merchant, 1762 Conway Bldg., Chi- 
cago. (M) News and features of paper trade. Frank C. 
Petrine, Mng. Ed. %c up, Pub. 


The Author & Journalist 


American Perfumer & Essential Oil Review, 432 4th 
Ave., New York. (M) Technical, scientific articles on 
perfumes, cosmetics, soaps, etc.; articles on merchandis- 
ing and advertising of same from manufacturer’s stand- 
point; news items on manufacturers. Ind., features, Acc.; 
news, Pub. 

American Printer, The, 9 E. 38th St., New York. (M-25) 
Technical articles for printing plant executives. L. B. 
Siegfried. le up, Pub. 

American Roofer, 58 W. Washington St., Chicago. (M) 
— market for roofing articles. Eugene Pope. 4c up, 


American Silk Journal, 373 4th Ave., New York. (M- 
30) Articles on silk, rayon, textile industry 1500 to 3000. 
H. W. Smith. $3 per column, Pub 

Amusement Park Management, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York. (M-25) Constructive articles on general amuse- 
ment park operation, with photos. Charles Wood. Ic, 
photos, $1.50, Pub. 

Art of Mosaics & Terrazzo, 400 W. Madison Ave., 
Chicago. on use and sale of ter- 
razzo work. P. C. Connelley. 1c, photos $2, P. 

Automobile aie Journal & Motor Age, ‘al and 
56th Sts., Philadelphia. (M) Features based on_ inter- 
views with successful automobile or equipment dealers. 
Don Blanchard. 1c up, Pub. 

Automotive Electricity, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Technical articles on automotive electric and shop 
equipment, articles on merchandising service and acces- 
sories. L. E. Murray. Ic, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Auto Body Trimmer & Painter, 128 Opera Place, Cin- 
cinnati. (M) Limited market for technical and mer- 
sagged articles of trade. J. Frank Hutcheson. %c up, 

ub. 


Bakers’ Helper, 330 So. Wells St., Chicago. (2M-20) 
Business-building plans for bakers, technical articles, 
chiefly supplied by staff. E. T. Clissold. $5 to $15 page. 

Bakers’ Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (W) News 
correspondents in principal cities. Albert Klopfer. 1c, Pub. 

Battery Man, The, Terre Haute, Ind. (M) Articles on 
battery merchandising and successful operation of bat- 
tery shops. M. A. Denny. Low rates, Pub. 

Beach and Pool and Aquatics, 114 E. 32d St., New 
York. (M-25) Illustrated articles on swimming and beach 
operation, particularly country clubs and municipally 
operated pools, 1000. Charles Wood. 1c up, photos $1.50 
up, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Black Diamond, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-20) 
Practical, method articles in the coal field. Robert L. 
Moffett, Yee up, Pub 


Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
(W) News and features of shoe industrv. Regular cor- 
respondents. Arthur D. Anderson. 1c, Pub. 


Boys’ Outfitter, 175 Fifth Ave., New York. (M) Inter- 
views with boys’ department ay Regular correspon- 
dents. Theodore Kahan. %c, P 


Brick & Clay Record, 59 E. ol Buren St., Chicago. 
(Bi-W) News and features of brick and clay industry. 
Regular correspondents. H. V. Kaeppel, Mng. Ed. Ic 
up, Pub. 

Building Material Merchant, The, 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago. (M- 15) Articles on merchandising of concrete, 
fence, builders’ hardware, sand and gravel, etc., fireplace 
fixtures, built-in furniture, home modernizing, 300 to 5M. 
Ames A. Castle. 25¢ inch, photos $2, Pub. 

Building Supply News, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
(M) News and merchandising features of lumber and 
building material dealers. Query. L. J. Zorn, Mng. 
lc, Pub. 

Bus Transportation, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. 
> -25) Practical bus operation articles 2000, 2 or 3 photos. 

. W. Stocks. %c, Acc. News items, first 100 words 2%4c, 
balance each item Yc. 


Casket & Sunnyside, 487 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Interviews with morticians on embalming and mortuary 
management. Seabury Quinn. %4c, Pub. 


Ceramic Industry, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-25) 
News items pertaining to pottery, glass, enamel plants, 
executives, sales campaigns, production activity. H. 
Kaeppel. 1c, Pub. 

Chain Store Age, 93 Worth St., New York. (M-35) Fea- 
ture articles on special assignment only. Godfrey M. 
Lebhar. About Pub. 

Chain Store Management, 114 E. 8th St., Los Angeles. 
(M) Authentic articles in food chain store field 1000 to 
1500. H. H. Lestico. 1%c, photos $2.50, Pub. 

Chain Store Management, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. (M-25) Technical merchandising articles coverin 
store methods, etc., 1000. Walter 
Martin. Yc, P 
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Chain Store Review, 114 E. 32d St., New York. (M) 
Chain store management and merchandising articles, 
mostly staff prepared. Malcolm G. Sweeney, Mng. Ed. 
lc up, Pub. 

Cleaners and Dyers Review, 128 Opera Place, Cincinnati. 
(M-30) Technical articles, success stories, proved merch- 
andising plans up to 2000; illustrations desirable. Gus 
Kepler. %c, Pub. 

Cleaning and Dyeing World, 1697 Broadway, New York. 
(W) Technical articles, merchandising, advertising, win- 
dow display, success stories. A. R. Kates. About %4c, Pub. 

Coin Machine Journal, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
(M) News, features, pictures, of interest to manufacturers 
of automatic vending machines, supplies and allied prod- 
ucts. D. Dollnig. 1c, photos $2, Pub. 

Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut and 56th St., Phila- 
delphia. (M) Articles on selling, servicing, operation of 
motor trucks. George T. Hook. Good rates. Pub. 

Concrete Products, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
Articles on manufacture and marketing of cement prod- 
ucts. E. §. Hanson. Inc. 

Confectioners Journal, Inc., 437 Chestnut St., Philadel} - 
phia. (M-35) Articles on wholesale and retail manufactur- 
ing candy business and candy jobbing. Eugene Pharo. 
Up to lc, Acc. 

Cracker Baker, The, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (Chi- 
cago office, 360 N, Michigan Ave.) (M-20) One or two- 
page stories pertaining to biscuits and crackers, or the 
industry; plant write-ups; sales stories; practical or tech- 
nical articles; human interest and success stories of men 
in industry. L. M. Dawson. 30 to 50c inch, Pub. 


Dairy Produce, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. (M) Lim 
ited market for illustrated features on distribution and 
oe of dairy products. C. S. Paton. Up to Ie, 

ub. 

Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-10) 
Dairy plant, merchandising articles 1000 to 2000. E. C. 
Ackerman. Ic, photos $1 to $3, Pub. 

Diesel Power, 521 Fifth Ave., New York. (M) Articles 
on oil engine uses. J. Kuttner. Ic, Pub. 

Distribution and Warehousing, 249 W. 39th St., New 
York. (M-30) Articles dealing with public warehouse 
problems. Kent B. Stiles. %c up, photos $2, Pub. 

Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
Plumbing and heating trade merchandising and technical 
atticles. le, Pub. 

Draperies and Decorative Fabrics, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. (M-35) Authenticated articles on selling and 
advertising decorative fabrics, photos. W. H. MacCleary. 
lc, photos $3, Pub. 


Druggist, The, Liberty and Chicago Sts., Jackson, Tenn. 
Drug merchandising stories from Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, and West Kentucky. 
Seale B. Johnson. %c, photos $2, Acc. 


Druggists’ Circular, The, 12 Gold St., New York. (M) 
Druggist success articles. G. K. Hanchett. Ind., Pub. 


Drug Topics, 291 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Mer- 
chandising articles 1500, describing how druggist—name 
and address given—sold more merchandise, saved money. 
Dan Rennick. Good rates, photos $3, Pub. 


Drug Trade News, 291 Broadway, New York. (Bi-M) 
News of manufacturers in drug and toilet goods fields. 
Dan Rennick. Ind. 

Dry Goods Economist, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
(M-25) Articles of specific interest to department store 
field, up to 1200. C. K. MacDermut, Jr., Mng. Ed. 1%4c 
to 2c, photos $2, special rates on best material, Acc. 


Editor & Publisher, 1700 Times Bldg., New York. 
(W-10) Newspaper trade articles, news items. Marlen E. 
Pew. $2 col. up, Pub. 

Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Illustrated articles reflecting unusual operations in re- 
tailing domestic electrical goods or radio by any sort of 
store. Queries answered. Rudolph A. August. lc up, Acc. 

Electrical Installation, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. (M- 
35) Electrical installation articles with wiring diagrams, 
photos. News items of electrical contractors and others 
who install electrical equipment and lighting. Leslie H. 
Allen, Mng. Ed. 1c up, photos $2 up, Pub. (Query.) 

Electrical West, 883 Mission St., San Francisco. (M-25) 
Articles on methods of improving sale of electrical mer- 
chandise by dealers and contractors, unusual electrical 
installations involving special technique. William A. Cyr, 
Asso. Ed. %c to 1c, Pub. 

Electric Refrigeration News, 550 Maccabees Bldg., De- 
troit. (W-10) Method articles of dealers, distributors, and 
salesmen of electric refrigerators; informative articles on 
installations and servicing of refrigeration machines; 
timely news; human interest photos. George F. Tau- 
beneck. 1c, Pub. 
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Enamelist, 2100 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, O. (M) Tech- 
nical or semi-technical articles dealing with porcelain 
enamel, and stove manufacturing processes; success sto- 
ries. Write E. O. Baldwin for latest rates. 

Excavating Engineer, S. Milwaukee, Wis. (M-25) Semi- 
technical articles on excavation by power shovel, drag- 
line dredge, clam shell, excavating contracts, open pit 
mining, quarry, drainage, etc., 500 to 2000. Arnold An- 
drews. 1c, photos $1, Pub. Query. 


Feed Bag, The, 210 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee. (M- 
25) Unusual merchandising ideas employed by retail feed 
dealers 1000 to 1200. David K. Steenbergh. 1c up, ub. 

Feedstuffs, 118 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. (W-5) 
Articles on merchandising, cost accounting, general busi- 
ness practices, applicable to the feed trade. Carroll K. 
Michener. % to 1c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Florists’ Exchange, 448 W. 37th St., New York. (W-15) 
Trade, feature articles. Write before submitting. L. D. 
Seymour, Asso. Ed. %c up, Pub. 

Ford Dealer and Service Field, Bidg., Mil- 
waukee. (M-25) Ford trade articles. H. James Larkin. 
Ic, Acc. 

Ford Dealers News, 117 W. 6lst St., New York. Ford 
trade articles. C. C. Pearsall, Mng. Ed. %c up, Pub. 

Furniture Age, 2225 Herndon St., Chicago. (M-30) 
Illustrated articles on practical methods, furniture and 
department stores in advertising, displaying, selling fur- 
niture, rugs, draperies, radio, stoves, refrigerators, bed- 
ding, gift goods, credit and collection methods, account- 
ing systems, 500 to 1500; interviews and important news. 
J. A. Gary. 1c, photos $2, Pub. 

Furniture Index, 4th at Clinton, Jamestown, N. Y. 
(M-40) Short articles on management and merchandis- 
ing. Photos. V. M. McConnell. ic, photos $2 to $4, Pub. 
(Slow.) 

Furniture Manufacturer, 200 N. Division St., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Manufacturer and factory superintendent 
stories of wholesale selling or some phase of factory pro- 
= 500 to 1500. A. C. Saunders. 1c, photos $2 up, 

ub. 

Furniture Merchandising, Charlotte, N. C. (M-30) Mer- 
chandising success events; unusual window photos. Mil- 
ton Samsen. le to 3c, photos $1 to $3 and up, Pub. 

Furniture Record and Journal, 200 N. Division St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (M-30) Experience stories of furni- 
ture merchandising, advertising successes, with facts 
endorsed by stores interviewed; stories on successful fur- 
niture and house furnishings departments 1000 to 2000. 
K. C. Clapp. 1c, photos $2.50 to $5, Pub. 

Gas Age-Record, 9 E. 38th St., New York. (W) Articles 
and news of gas companies; interviews with public utility 
heads. H. W. Springborn. ic, Pub. 

General Building Contractor, 119 W. 40th St., New York. 


(M-25) Material on assignment only, mostly by staff. 
Story-telling pictures of construction projects. Theodore 
A. Crane, Ed.; P. A. Stone, Mng. d., Pub. 


Giftwares, 260 5th Ave., New York. (M) Illustrated 
articles on operating gift and art shops 500 to 1200. Lucile 
O’Naughlin. 1c, photos $3, Pub. 

Good Hardware, 79 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Illustrated articles 100 to 200 for hardware dealers; hu- 
morous verse, jokes, epigrams, pertaining to the trade. 
Ralph F. Linder. 2c, jokes $2, Acc. 


Hide and Leather, 300 W. Adams St., oe (W-15) 
Technical tannery articles 1000 to 10,000. atterson 
Stealey. lc, Pub. 

Hotel Management, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) 
Hotel operation articles, business building ideas, 100 to 
1500. J. S. Warren. 1c, Acc. 

Hotels and Resorts, 5 S. Wabash St., Chicago. (M-20) 
Practical hotel and resort operation articles 1500. Has 
section, Food Profits. C. A. McBride. %c to 1c, Pub. 
(Oveistocked.) 

Hotel World-Review, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (W) 
Newspaper of hotel industry; monthly feature edition. J. 
,, Dahl. Ic to 3c, Ace. 

House Furnishing Review, 30 Church St., New York. 
(M-15) Merchandising articles 1000. G. K. Dahl. 1c, Pub. 


Ice Cream Field, 461 8th Ave., New York. (M-10) L- 
lustrated business-building articles for ice cream plants 
750 to 2000. W. H. Hooker. %4c up, photos 50c to $1, Ace. 

Ice Cream Review, 501-515 Cherry St., Milwaukee. 
(M-25) Methods articles of interest to ice cream manu- 
facturers and employees. Edward Thom. %c up, Pub. 
(Overstocked.) 

Ice Cream Trade Journal, 171 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Convention reports (on order); articles on man- 
agement, manufacturing, distribution and sales activities 
of specific wholesale ice cream companies 500 to 
Harry W. Huey. Ic, Pub. 
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Ice & Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Ice making, cold storage, refrigeration articles and news. 
J. F. Nickerson. Ind., Pub. 

Industrial Retail Stores, 626 Prov. Bank Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati. (M-20) Articles on operation of ‘‘Company” or 
industrial retail stores, 1000 to 1500. Hull Bronson. Yc, 
Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Inland Printer, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. (M-40) Con- 
structive articles on production, selling and manage- 
ment problems of printing industry. J. L. Frazier. $10 
page up, Pub. 

Institutional Jobber, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (M) 
Experience articles on selling to hotels, restaurants, hos- 
pitals, clubs, schools 100 to 1500, fact items, photos. Gene 
Van Guilder. le up, Acc. 

International Blue Printer, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. (M-30) Illustrated technical articles on blue print- 
ing, photo copying, mechanical and construction engi- 
neering, 2000 or less. Glen Edwards. 1c, photos $1, Pub. 


Jewelers’ Circular, 239 W. 39th St., New York. (M-25) 
Storekeeping, merchandising articles for retail jewelers, 
important news of jewelry tarde. T. Edgar Willson. 1c 
to 2c, Pub. 

Jobber Topics, Tribune Tower, Chicago. (M) Stories 
about successful automotive jobbers and methods, short 
inspirational poems, jokes. Ken Cloud. Approx. 14c 
photos, $3, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Keystone, The, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia. (M) Well- 
written articles on jewelry store management and mer- 
chandising 750 to 2000; news of jewelry trade. H. P. 
Eridge, Jr. 1 to 2c, news 30c inch up, photos $1.50 to 

Pal 


Laundry Age, 1478 Broadway, New York. (M) News 
and features of laundry industry. Specific requirements 
a epameaa Regular correspondents. J. M. Thacker. Ind., 
ub. 

Laundryman’s Guide, 506 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
(M-50) Articles on merchandising, advertising, produc- 
tion, selling, management, delivery fleets maintenance, 
layout of production line, etc., in modern steam laun- 
dries 750 to 1800, general news items 50 to 400. H. S. 
Hudson, Ed.; W. B. Savell, Mng. Ed. %4 to 1c, Pub. 

Linens & Domestics, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M-10) 
Trade and feature articles on _linen goods; interior or 
window display photos. Julien Elfenbein. 1 to 2c, photos 
$1 to $3, Pub. 


Magazine of Light, The, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 
(M-20) 1000-word feature articles of unusual lighting in- 
merchandising articles. J. Tugman. ic, 
cc. 

The, 42 Weybosset St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. (W-5) Material staff-prepared or obtained 
through special arrangement. W. Louis Frost. %4c, Pub. 

Materials Handling & Distribution, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. (M-30) Practical, not theoretical, articles on 
efficient and economical systems of handling materials 
mechanically, either in production or physical distribu- 
tion operations. John A. Cronin. Ind., generally Pub. 

Meat Merchandising, 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis. (M) 
Practical merchandising articles of trade. No grocery 
interviews. John L. Hoppe. %c Acc., Ic, Pub. 

Merchandising Ice, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. (M-25) 
Articles on sales plans, advertising displays and develop- 
ments related to ice-using equipment. J. F. Nickerson. 
4c to 1, Acc. 

_ Merchandise Manager, 205 E. 42d St., New York. Signed 
interviews on timely topics with merchandise managers 
of large stores. Clinton G. Harris. Good rates, Pub. 

Metalcraft, 4th St. at Clinton, Jamestown, N. Y. (M) 
Articles on metal work. L. M. Nichols. Good rates, Pub. 
Query. 

Milk Dealer, The, 501-515 Cherry St., Milwaukee. (M-25) 
Problems related to preparing milk for distribution, sell- 
ing and delivering. Edward Thom. %c, Pub. (Over- 
stocked. 

Mill & Factory, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M) 
Write editor for detailed instructions to contributors. 
Hartley W. Barclay. 

Millinery Trade Review, 1225 Broadway, New York. 
(M-50) Millinery trade miscellany. Charles Steinecke, Jr. 
Ze to Ic, photos $2, Pub. 

Modern Ice Cream Industry, 114 E. 32d St., New York. 
(M) Merchandising and allied distribution problems of 
ice cream manufacturers. Prentice Winchell. 1c, Pub. 
Modern Stationer, 250 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Il- 
— dealer stories. David Manley. ic, photos $3, 
ub. 

Mortuary M t, 1095 Market St., San Francisco. 
M-50) Articles on management problems in the funeral 
eld. Wm. Berg. %%4c to 1c, Pub. 


The Author & Journalist 


Motor Boat, 521 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Articles 
on boat and engine selling and manufacturing methods 
800 to 1000, short kinks, news items of builders and deal- 
ers. Gerald T. White. $10 page, Pub. 

Motor Freight & Bus Journal, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. (M) News and features on bus and motor 
truck organizations and maintenance. R. S. Torgerson. 
Ic, Pub. 

Music Trade News, 1697 Broadway, New York. (M-20) 
lllustrated articles on retailing sheet music, band instru- 
ments. Albert R. Kates. %c up, Pub. 


National Bottlers’ Gazette, 233 Broadway, New York. 
(M-50) Features of interest to the soft-drink bottling 
trade. W. B. Keller, Jr. $7.50 page, Pub. 

National Butter Journal, 5th and Cherry Sts., Mil- 
waukee. (M) Articles on manufacture and distribution 
of butter. Edward Thom. %c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

National Carbonator & Bottler, 504 Bona Allen Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. (M-10) Illustrated articles on business build- 
ing methods for bottled soft drink plants, in actual use, 
750 to 2000; news items 50 to 100. W. B. Savell. "4c to 1c, 
photos 50c to $1, Pub. 

National Cheese Journal, 5th and Cherry Sts., Mil- 
waukee. (M) Articles on manufacture and distribution oi 
cheese. Edward Thom. %c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

National Cleaner & Dyer, 79 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Success stories, technical, salesmanship articles. 
Roy C. Denney. Fair rates, Pub. 

National Jeweler, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M) Lim- 
ited market, material on strictly merchandising subjects 
250 to 500. Francis R. Bentley. %4 to 1c, Acc. 

National Lumberman, 249 W. 39th St., New York. 
(M-10) Industry news and brief merchandising articles 
under 300. Ralph McQuinn. 1c up, photos $2, Pub. 

National Retail Lumber Dealer, 824 Hearst Bldg., Chi- 
cago. (M) Actual interviews with lumber dealers, stress- 
ing specialty departments, and lumber retail stores; 
fillers and shorts. Lyman M. Forbes. 1c, Pub. 

Northwestern Confectioner, 707 N. Broadway, Mil- 
waukee. (M-20) Business articles featuring retail, — 
manufacturing confectioners 1000 to 1500. G. B. Kluck. 
Fair rates, Pub. 

Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(W-5) Technical articles on flour milling industry, em- 
phasis on merchandising. Query first. Carroll K. Mich- 
ener, Mng. Ed. % to 1c, Acc. 

Nugent’s, 239 W. 39th St., New York. High-class arti- 
cles on women’s specialty shops. Small market. Henry 
Sucher. 1c, photos $2.50, Pub. 


Office Appliances, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
Articles on selling office equipment. H. W. Martin, Asst. 
Ed. 30c inch, Pub. 

Optometric Weekly, 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Opto- 
metric trade miscellany. %c, Pub. 


Pacific Drug Review, 35 N. 9th St., Portland, Ore. 
(M-25) Articles on drug merchandising, window and 
inside display, advertising. F. C. Felter. Low rates, Pub. 

Pacific Retail Confectioner, 35 N. 9th St., Portland, Ore. 
(M) Trade-building articles for retail confectioners and 
eae owners 500 to 2000. F. C. Felter. $5 page, 

ub. 

Packing & Shipping, 30 Church St., New York. (M-25) 
Items of interest to transportation, railways, motor 
trucks, warehouses, on packing, handling, distribution, 
loss and damage in shipping, etc., 1000 to 2500. C. M. 
Bonnell, Jr. % to 1c, photos 50c to $1, Pub. 

Paper Selling, 911 Conway Bldg., Chicago. (M-10) Crea- 
tive, aggressive paper and paper products salesmanshi) 
articles up to 1200. Frank C. Petrine. %c up, Acc. 

Petroleum Age and Service Station Merchandising, 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) Articles on merchan- 
dising and distribution of petroleum products, details of 
successful marketing businesses. Pub. 

Petroleum Marketer, The, 913 Hunt Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
(M-20) Articles on merchandising and management from 
ced of petroleum jobbers. Grady Triplett. 1c up, 
cc. 

Picture and Gift Journal, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M) Illustrated merchandising articles on gift and pic- 
ture shops. C. Larkin. About 3c, Pub. 

Plumbing & Heating Contractors Trade Journal, 515 
Madison Ave., New York. (2-M-20) Articles covering 
merchandising activities of successful plumbing and heat- 
ing contractors. R. G. Bookhout. Good rates, Acc. 

Power, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (W-15) Technical 
articles on power generation up to 3000, by engineers or 
power executives. $10 to $12 page, 1200 words, Acc. 

Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. (2M-15) Articles on power plant operation, ap- 
pliances and use 500 to 1500. Arthur L. Rice. 3c, Pub. 
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Printing, 41 Park Row, New York. (Bi-W-25) Printing 
plant and sales management articles up to 2000, trade 
news of employing printers in plants. Charles C. Walden, 
Jr., Ed.; Ernest F. Trotter, Mng. Ed. 27c to 40c per inch, 
photos 4% space rates, Pub. 


Printing Industry, The, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
ag oq printing articles 750 to 3000. B. F. Chittick. 
c to 2c, Pub. 


Progressive Grocer, 79 Madison Ave., New York. (M) 
[llustrated idea articles 100 to 200, grocery trade articles 
1200 to 1500, photos, trade jokes. Ralph F. Linder. 1c to 
2c, 

Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on publishing, book selling, sales promotion, etc. 
Frederic G. Melcher. ic, Pub. ‘ 


_Radio-Music Merchant, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Features on merchandising of radios by radio and music 
dealers 1000. V. E. Moynahan, Ic, photos $2, Pub. 


Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church St., New York. 
(M) — shop kinks, photos. Roy V. Wright. 50c 
inch, Pub. 


Refrigerated Food News, 550 Maccabees Bldg., Detroit. 
(M-10) Articles on application of refrigeration to foods, 
and their use; successful merchandising methods; news 
concerning quick frozen foods; news of commercial re- 
frigeration sales organizations. George F. Taubeneck. 
Ic, Pub. 

Refrigeration, Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M-25) Name 
and fact stories on ice refrigeration and merchandising 
of ice. Hal Reynolds. $4 column, Pub. 


Restaurant Man, The, 270 Washington St., Brooklyn. 
(M-25) Articles on operation, management or construction 
of restaurants 1500 to 2000; photos essential. M. E. Ler- 
ner. Y%c, Pub. 

Restaurant Management, 221 W. 57th St., New York. 
(M-25) Restaurant operation articles 100 to 1500; bio- 
graphical sketches, human-interest articles, confessions 
with constructive slant up to 1500. Ray Fling. 1c, Acc. 


Retail Druggist Illustrated, 250 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. (M-15) Illustrated merchandising articles 500 to 
2000, series, editorials 50 to 500, window display photos, 
advertising samples. E. N. Hayes. Ind., Acc. 


Retail Furniture Selling, 222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago. 
(M-15) Short fact items on furniture merchandising. Fea- 
ture articles usually only on assignment. L. S. Lees. 
Ic, ads 50c, photos $2 plus photographer’s bill on or- 
dered photos, Pub. 


Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M-15) 
Articles on various phases of retailing—advertising, de- 
livery, credits, salesmanship, etc., 1500 to 2000. Special at- 
tention to home furnishings. William Nelson Taft. lc to 
1%4c, photos $3, Acc. 

Retail Tobacconist, 117 W. 61st St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on business methods of successful tobacconists 
500 to 1500. H. B. Patrey. %c, Pub. 


Rock Products, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (2-M) 
Articles on cement, lime, eypeam, quarries, sand and 
gravel plant operations, etc. N. C. Rockwood. Inc. 


Sanitary and Heating Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
(M-25) Well-illustrated merchandising articles. A. R. 
McGonegal. 1c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Seed Trade News, 60 W. Washington St., Chicago. (W) 
Seed news only. N. C. Helms. 4c, Pub. 


Seed World, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. ag Arti- 
and merchandising seeds. W. swald. 
c, Pub. 


Service Station News, 369 Pine St., San Francisco. (M) 
Western articles on service station operation. Buys little 
except froni regular correspondents. R. H. Argubright. 
Yc, photos $1 up, Pub. 

Shoe Factory, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. (M-15) 
Technical articles on shoe manufacturing, news items of 
factories. E. E. Cote. 1c, news %c, Pub. 


Shoe Repair Service, 702 Commercial Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. (M-Gratis) Constructive trade articles 500 to 1500, 
verse on shoe repairing 1 to 4 stanzas, fact-items, fillers 
50 to 100, jokes. A. V. Fingulin. %4c to 14c, Pub. 


Soda Fountain, The, Graybar Bldg., New York. (M-15) 
Illustrated articles on business-building methods for soda 
nc soda lunches. John R. Ward. Ic, Pub. (Over- 
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Southern Funeral Director, 502 Walton Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. (M-25) Articles of interest to southern morticians. 
Hal Reynolds. $8 page, Pub. 


Southern Hardware, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
(2M-15)_ Illustrated articles on management and mer- 
chandising methods in southern hardware stores. lc up, 
ub. 


Southwestern Bottler, 429 Milam Bldg., San Antonio, 
Texas. (M-10) Practical merchandising articles based 
on interviews with specific bottlers in New Mexico, Okla- 
og Louisiana, and Arkansas. Ruel McDaniel. %c up, 

ub. 


Southwestern Jewelers’ Forum, 812 Wholesale Merchants 
Bldg., Dallas, Tex. (M-10) Interviews with successful re- 
tail jewelers in_ southwestern states. Joe Buckingham. 
¥Y to Ic, Pub. (Not in market.) 


Southwestern Retailer, Wholesale Merchants’ Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex. (M) Articles, interviews with successful 
retail dealers of Southwest. Joe Buckingham. % to 1%c, 
Pub. (Not in market.) 


Spice Mill, The, 103 Water St., New_York. (M-35) News 
from tea, coffee, and spice centers. Limited market for 
brief articles. C. S. Sewell. %4 to 1c, Pub. 


Sporting Goods Dealer, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo. (M) Illustrated reviews on merchandising, store 
arrangement, news. C. T. Felker. %c up, Pub. 


Sporting Goods Journal, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago. 
(M) Specific feature articles describing successful mer- 
chandising plans; photos. Ames A. Castle. %c up, Pub. 


Starchroom Laundry Journal, 415 Commercial Square, 
Cincinnati, O. (M-25) Feature articles on laundry busi- 
ness, 1000. J. N. Wheeler, %4c to Ic, Pub. 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 951 Broad St., Newark, 
N. (M) Articles on 5-and-10c store merchandising, 
displays. Beverland M. Ramsey. 1c, Pub. 


Tires Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-2>) 
Merchandising and servicing articles on tire retailers 
and service station operators 1500 to 2000. Jerome T. 
Shaw. % to 1c, news items 25c inch, fillers %4c, photos 
$3, Pub. ‘ 

Toilet Requisites, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Verified interviews with drug or department store buy- 
ers or higher executives concerning toiletries retailing in 
cities 25,000 or over. Photos. No general stories. Keep un- 
der 1200. S. G. Swift. 7c, Ace. 


Warm Air Heating, 109 S. 9th St., St. Louis. (M) Edi- 
torial board supplies 80% of material. Query editor. 
Paul L. Reed. 1c, Pub. 

Wayside Salesman, 1105 Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
(M) Illustrated business-building articles on wayside inns, 
barbecue stands, tourist camps, roadside refreshment 
stands, etc. Frank Gruber. 1c, photos 75c to $1, Pub. 


Western Confectioner and Ice Cream News, 57 Post St., 
San Francisco. (M-35) News and features of Western 
candy, ice cream, fountain trade. Russell B. Tripp. Fair 
rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Western Florist, 312 E. 
News and features of successful florists. M. J. 


‘Ze up. 

Western Wood Worker and Furniture Manufacturer, 71 
Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. (M) Articles on wood- 
working plant operations, illustrated interviews with 
plant managers and superintendents, western locale, 1000. 
Nard Jones. %c to 1c, Pub. 


Wholesale Druggist, 291 Broadway, New York. (M) 
— drug business articles. Jerry McQuade. Ic up, 
-ub. 

Window Shade and Drapery Journal, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati. (M-10) Articles on all phases of shade busi- 
ness, interviews, news items, photos. %c, Pub. 


12th St., Los Angeles. (W) 
Phillips. 


Wood Construction, Xenia, Ohio. (2-M-15) News arti- 
cles on retail lumber and building supply dealers, based 
on specific interviews. Findley M. Torrence. $10 page, in 
cluding art, Pub. 

Wood Working Industries, 415 W. 4th St., Jamestown, 


N. Y. (M-40) Technical wood-workking management and 
production articles. L. M. Nichols. Good rates, Pub. 


Query. 
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LIST D 
Juvenile and Young Peoples’ Publications 


American Boy, The, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
(M-20) Older boys. Short-stories 3000 to 5000, serials 
40,000 to 60,000, fact articles dealing with older boy inter- 
ests 50 to 4000, one-act plays, short poems. George F. 
Pierrot, 2c up, photos $2, Acc. (Overstocked with non- 
fiction.) 

American Girl, 670 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Ages 12 to 18. Girl Scouts publication. Action short-sto- 
ries 3500 to 4500. Miss Margaret Mochrie. Ic up, Acc. 

American Newspaper Boy, 15 W. Fifth St., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. (M) Short-stories of adventure, modern 
newspaper carrier boy heroes 1600 to 2500. Bradley Wel- 
fare. Ye, Ace. 


Boy Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati. (W) edium ages. Short-stories 2000, serials, 
articles, miscellany. 1/3c up, Acc. 

Boys and Girls, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Boys and girls up to 12. Short- 
stories 600 to 1000, short serials, verse, occasional briei 
articles on nature, science, things-to-do. Mrs. C. 
Battle. Y%c, Acc. 

Boy’s and Girl’s Comrade, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th and 

Chestnut, Anderson, Ind. (M) Ages 9 to 15. Character 
and educational articles 500 to 1500, wholesome short- 
stories 1000 to 2000, serials 5 to 15 chapters, editorials 250 
to 500, verse 2 to 6 stanzas, fact items, fillers. L. Helen 
Percy. $2 to $2.50, photos 2c to $1, Pub. 
— Comrade, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., 
St. uis. (W) Ages 14 to 18 Short-stories 2000, serials, 
illustrated articles 100 to 1500, verse, miscellany. O. 1. 
Anderson. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York. (M-20) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, 
achievement short-stories, preferably 2000 to 3000, serials 
up to 30,000, articles up to 2000. James FE. West. 2c up, 
Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Boys World, D. C. Cook lub. Co., Elgin, Ul. (W) 
Boys 13 to 17. Short-stories 2200 to 2500, serials 4 to 6 
chapters, 2200 each, scieutific, success articles up to 300, 
occupation articles 150 to 500, successful boys, curiosity, 
scientific news items, miscellany. Fiction lc up; articles, 
fillers 4c up, Ace. 


Challenge, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Young people, 17 years 
up. Adventure, achievement short-stories 1500 to 2500, 
serials 2 to 12 chapters 2000 each; descriptive, biograph- 
ical, travel articles up to 2000; verse. Hight C. Moore; 
Noble Van Ness. %c, verse $1 to $2.50, Acc. 

Child Life, Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. (M-35) Ages 2 to 12. Short-stories, miscellany 
up to 1800. Marjorie Barrows. % to Ic, Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Children’s Hour, The, 470 Stuart St., Boston. (M) Chil- 
dren’s articles, short-stories, drawings, puzzles, music, 
etc. Rose Saffron. Y%c up, Pub. 

Children’s Playtime, The, Insurance Center Bldg., Cleve- 
land, O. (M-25) Educational short-stories 1500. E. F. 
Schueren, 14c, Acc. 

Christian Youth, 327 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. (WV) 
Teen ages; interdenominational. Wholesome short-stories 
with Christian teaching and uplift 2000 to 2200; fillers, 
nature, fact, how-to-make-it articles 300 to 1000. Bible 
puzzles. Charles G. Trumbull; John W. Lane, Asso. $10 
a story, fillers $4, puzzles $1 to $2, Acc. 

Classmate, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-5) Young People 18 to 24. Wholesome short- 
stories 2500 to 3500, serials 30,000 to 40,000, illustrated arti- 
cles 1000 to 2500, fact items 200 to 1000, verse. A. D. 
Moore. Fillers %4c up, fiction 1c up, verse $5 to $10, Acc. 


Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Children 5 to 8. Short-stories 900 to 1000, short articles, 
editorials 250 to 300, verse up to 12 lines. Fiction Ic up; 
articles, fillers %c up, Acc. 


Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago. (W-5) Articles 
on youth’s activities 1000 to 1200,, religious essays 1000, 
short-stories 1200 to 1500, verse up to 20 lines. W. E. J. 
Gratz. ¥% to lc, verse 15c line, photos $3 to $5, Acc. 

Epworth Highroad, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tenn. (M) Young people, 16 to 24. Short- 
stories 2500 to 4000; serials, 4 to 8 chapters; illustrated 
articles 1000 to 1800; short poems. R. L. Hunt. ¥% to lc, 
verse 25c line, Acc. 

Every Child’s Magazine, 108 N. 18th St., Omaha, Nebr. 
(M) Children about 12. Short-stories 2000; travel articles. 
Few fairy stories. Grace Sorenson. Low rates, Pub. 


Everygirls, Lyon at Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. (M- 
15) For Camp Fire girls. Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials 
12,000 to 15,000; articles on how-to-do, sports, camping, 
etc. Marta K. Sironen. %c, photos $1, Acc. 

Forward, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education. 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Boys and girls, 14 
to 23 years. Short-stories 2500 to 3000, serials (over- 
stocked), illustrated articles 700 to 1000, fillers 150 to 
400. John T. Faris. %c, Acc. 

Friend, The, United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, O. 
(W) Boys’ and girls’ moral, educational short-stories 1000 
to 2500; serials 5 to 8 chapters; informational, inspira- 
tional articles 100 to 800, short verse. J. W. Owen. $1 to $5 
per story, poems 50c to $2, Acc. 

Front Rank, The, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. (W) Young people, teen apes. Moral short- 
stories 2000 to 2500, serials 20,000 to 25,000, verse, mis- 
cellany. O. T. Anderson. #4 to $5 per M., Acc. 


Girlhood Days, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati, O. (W) Girls 12 to 18. Out-of-door short- 
— 1800 to 2000, serials, articles, miscellany. 1/3c up, 

Girls’ Circle, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., St. 
Louis. (W) Girls 13 to 17. Short-stories 2500, serials 9 
to 10 chapters, articles 100 to 2000, poems up to 20 lines. 
Erma R. Bishop. #4 to $5 per M, Acc. 

Girls Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Girls 13 to 17. Short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials 4 to 6 
chapters 2200 each, illustrated occupation articles 150 to 
800. Inspiration and information material 100 to 300. 
Fiction lc up; articles, fillers %c up, verse 10c line, photos 
$1.50 to $3, Acc. 

Girl’s World, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Ages 13 to 16. holesome action 
short-stories 2500, serials of 2500-word chapters. Informa- 
tive articles 200 to 800, photos. Owen Brown. $4.5( 
to $ per M., Acc. 


Haversack, The, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broadway 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Boys, 10 to 17. Short-stories 2000 
to 3000, serials 4 to 10 chapters, miscellany. %c up, Acc. 


Intermediate Weekly, The, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. Ages 13 to 17. 
Wholesome short-stories, boy and girl characters, 2000 to 
to 3000, serials 6 to 12 chapters 2000 each; descriptive, 
travel, biographical, practical articles up to 2000; verse. 
Noble Van Ness; Novella Dillard Preston. %c, poems $ 
to $2.50, Acc. 


John Martin’s Book, 300 4th Ave., New York. (M-5Q) 
Children up to 12. Informative articles up to 2000, little 
tot short-stories 1000 to 1200, short stories of fact, ro- 
mance, fancy for older children up to 2000; serials, boy 
and girl appeal, 6 chapters of 2500; short and narrative 
verse, craft articles, continuity jokes. John Martin; Helen 
Waldo, assistant. lc to 3c, verse 25c line up, Acc. 

Junior Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. (M-5) Short-stories 1500; serials, 6 to 8 chapters 
1500 each; items on current events, history, travel, Bible, 
children’s organizations, etc., 100 to 500; illustrations. 
Stanley B. Vandersall. %c, Acc. 

Junior Home Magazine, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(M-25) Juvenile short-stories, ‘“how-to-make” articles, 
miscellany. Bertha M. Hamilton. Ic, Pub. 

Junior Joys, Nazarene Pub. Soc., 2923 Troost Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12; short- 
stories 1500 to 1800, serials 6 to 12 chapters, short mis- 
cellany. Mabel Hanson. 34c, Acc. 

Junior Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati. (W) Children 8 to 12. Short-stories, serials, 
verse. 1/3c, Acc. 

Junior Safety Patrol, 1791 Howard St., Chicago. (M) 
Teen-age boys. Wholesome, character-building short- 
stories 1500 to 3000. F. C. Singleton. 1c, Acc. 

Junior Weekly, The, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 
(W-5) Girls and boys 9 to 12. Short-stories, biographical, 
historical, scientific, discovery articles 1500. Novilla Dil- 
lard Preston; Noble Van Ness. Y%c to 4c, Acc. 

Junior World, Christian Bd. of Pub., Beaumont and 
Pine Sts., St. Louis. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short-stories 
500 to 3000, serials 8 to 12 chapters, poems up to 16 lines, 
informative articles 200 to 600. Hazel A. Lewis. #4 to $5 
per M., Acc. 

Junior World, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestaout 
St, Philadelphia. (W-8) Children 9 to 12. Short-stories 
up to 2500, serials 2500-word chapters, miscellany. Owe 

. Brown. $5 per M, Acc. 
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Kindergarten Primary Magazine, 278 River St., Man- 
istee, Mich. (Bi-M-20) Ages 4 to 6. Short-stories up to 
500, short verse; articles on child training up to 1500; 
games, instructive playlets. Grace C. Dow. $1 to $5 per 
article, verse 25c to $1, Acc. 


Little Folks, The, Augustana Book Concern, Rock Is- 
land, Ill. (W) Material for children 5 to 8. Mrs. Edith 
Cling Palm, Hector, Minn. Low rates, Pub. 

Little Learner, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Children 4 to 5. Short-stories 600 to 800, articles 100 to 
300, verse up to 12 lines. Fiction lc up; articles, fillers 
ec up, Acc. 

Lutheran Boys and Girls, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. (W) Ages 9 to 14. Short-stories, 
articles. Low rates, Acc. 

Lutheran Young Folks, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. (W) Older boys and girls. Illus- 
trated descriptive articles, short-stories 3000 to 3500, se- 
rials 6 to 12 chapters. Fair rates, Acc. 


Mayflower, The, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
(W) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 to 70% verse. 
Fair rates, Acc. 


Olive Leaf, Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ml. 
(W) Boys and girls, medium ages. Religious and ad- 
venture stories 500, verse 8 to 12 lines. Rev. J. Helmer 
Olson, 3309 Seminary Ave., Chicago. 4c to Yc, Pub. 

Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W-3) Young People. 
Character building short-stories, serials. Miss Clarabel 
Williams. $3 to $5 per M., Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Open Road for Boys, 130 Newbury St., Boston. (M-10) 
Boys’ interests. Aviation, sport, adventure, humorous 
short-stories 2000 to 3500, serials up to 40,000, articles 1000 
to 1500. Cayton H. Ernst. Up to Ic, Acc. and Pub. 

Our Little Folks, United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, O. (W) 4 to 9 years. Short-stories 300 to 600. 
Owen. Up to Y%c, Acc. 


Picture Story Paper, 150 Sth Ave., New York. Children 
4 to 8 Short-stories 300 to 800, verse. 34c to Ic, Acc. 

Picture World, Am. Sunday School Union, 1816 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Children under 12. Short-stories 
400 to 800, verse. $3 per M up, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 

Pioneer, The, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, 
420 Witherspoon Bdg., Philadelphia. (W) Boys 12 to 15. 
Short-stories 2500 to 3000, serials 6 to 8 chapters 2500 each, 
illustrated articles 800 to 1000. John T. Faris. Articles 
2/5e up, stories $12 up, photos 50c to $2, Acc. 

Play Mate, 3025 E. 75th St., Ceveland, O. (M-15) Ju- 
venile short-stories 600 to 2500, serials by arrangement ; 
illustrated natural history articles 600, fillers, photos. No 
fairy tales. Esther Cooper, 1 to 3c, verse 25c line, Acc. 
line, Acc. 

Portal, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-2) Wholesome action short-stories 1500 to 
3000, serials 20,000 to 25,000, vocational, project articles 
on assignment only, editorials. Wilma K. McFarland. 
Ic, verse $5 to $10, 


Queen’s Gardens, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Educa- 
tion, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Girls 12 to 15. 
Short-stories 2500 to 3000, serials 6 to 8 chapters 2500 
each; illustrated travel, nature articles 800 to 1000. John 
T. Faris. Articles 2/5c to 4c, stories $12 up, Acc. 


Ropeco Magazine, Rogers, Peet & Co., 842 Broadway, 
New York. (M-Free) Boys 5 to 16. Adventure, animal, 
boy-interest short-stories, articles, jokes, miscellany. Miss 


L. F. Roth. %c, Acc. 


St. Nicholas, 155 E. 44th St., New York. (M-35) Boys 
and girls, 10 to 14. Distinctive action short-stories up to 
3500, serials, brief verse. Travel, biography, animal, etc., 
ye May Lamberton Becker. 1c up, verse 25c line, 

cc. 

Stories, Presbyterian Board of Pub., 420 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia. Primary children. Character-building 
short-stories 500 to 800, verse. %4c, verse SOc stanza, Acc. 

S land, Christian Bd. of Pub., Beaumont and Pine 
Sts., St. Louis, Mo. (W) Children under 9. Short-stories 
300 to 1000, poems 4 to 12 lines, simple puzzles. Hazel A. 
Lewis. $4 to $5 per M, Ace. 
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Storytime, ~_< Sunday School Board, 161 8th Ave., 
N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Children 6 to 9 and parents. 
Short-stories 300 to 600, articles 100 to 300, verse. Mrs. 
Ruth Taylor. %c, Acc. 


Story World, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Very little children. Short-stories 
300 to 600; verse. %c, Acc. 


_Target, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-2) Boys 9 to 15. Short-stories 1500 to 3000, 
serials of character development 20,000 to 30,000, articles 
with photos 1200 to 1800, editorials 300 to 700, verse 8 
to 20 lines, fact items, fillers, 200 to 500. Alfred D. Moore. 
Yyc to 4c, verse $2.50 up, Acc. 


Torchbearer, The, M. E. Church So., 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Girls 12 to 17. Short-stories 2500 
to 3500, serials 2 to 10 chapters, articles 1000 to 2000; 
verse. Rowena Ferguson. "4c up, Acc. 


Watchword, The, United Brethren Pub. House, Day- 
ton, O. (W) Short-stories, serials for young people, mis- 
cellany. E. E. Harris. $1.50 to $2 M, Ace. 


Wee Wisdom, —t School of Christianity, 917 Tracy 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (M-15) Children 6 to 12. Up- 
lifting short-stories 800 to 2500, serials 2500 to 8000, verse, 
puzzles. Jane Palmer. Up to 2c, verse up to 25c line, Acc. 


Wellspring, The, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
(W) Boys and girls, medium ages. Short-stories, serials, 
verse, miscellany. 2/3c, Acc. 


What To Do, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys 
and girls 9 to 13. Short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials 4 to 
6 chapters 2500 each, articles, editorials up to 800. 
Fiction Ic up; articles, fillers %e up, Acc. 


Young Crusader, The, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, ll. 
(M-3) Children’s paper of W. C. T. U. Temperance, 
health, anti-tobacco, character-building articles and short- 
stories up to 1500; puzzles. Katharine P. Crane. Moderate 
rates, Pub. No payment for verse. 


Young Israel, 3 E. 65th St., New York. (M-10) Chil- 
dren under 16. Short-stories, articles of Jewish interest, 
1200 to 2000, verse. Elsa Weihl. Under 1c, verse $5, Acc. 


Young People, Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) 17 years up. Short-stories 2500, 
serials of 2500-word chapters, articles, miscellany. Owen 

Brown. $4.50 to $6 M, Acc. 


Young People, The, Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
(sland, Ill. (W) Material for children 11 to 16. Dr. Geo. A. 
Crescent, N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. Low 
rates, Pub. 


Young People’s Friend, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th and 
Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Educational articles, 
essays 1000 to 1500, short-stories 1200 to 2500, serials 5 to 
15 chapters, editorials, verse 3 to 8 stanzas. L. Helen 
Percy. $2 to $3 per M, verse 5c line, Pub. 


Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(W) Teen ages. Feature and inspirational articles under 
i up to 3000, serials 13,000. $4 to $5 per 
M, Acc. 


Young People’s Weekly, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, 
ll. (W) Ages 17 to 25. Short-stories 3000, serials up to 
& chapters, short illustrated articles, miscellany. Fiction 
ic up; articles, fillers %c up, Acc. 


Youth, Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. (M-15) For youthful persons of all ages. 
Solution of problems from standpoint of Christ teachings. 
Short-stories 1500 to 3500, articles 500 to 1500, poetry 4 to 
16 lines. Ernest C. Wilson. 1 to 3c, verse 25c line up, Acc. 


Youth’s Comrade, The, Nazarene Pub. So., 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City. (W) Boys and girls, high-school ages. 
Short-stories 2000, serials, articles, miscellany. %c, Acc. 


Youth’s World, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1703 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Boys, teen ages. Short-stories 
2500, serials 2500 each chapter, articles, editorials, fact 
items, photos. Owen C. Brown. $4.50 to $6 M, Acc. 


The Canadian Messenger 
160 Wellesley Crescent Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Wants 3000-word stories—Catholic atmosphere, hu- 
man interest, good plot and characterization, pointed 
without being preachy. No love stories. Payment 
at one-half cent a word on acceptance. 


“SHORT SUBJECTS” 


A new magazine, modern, pocket-size—for creative 
readers. Open to new writers. A good field for the 
amateur, student, poet. Contains short subjects— 
storyettes, humor, essays, verse, etc. Published bi- 
monthly, $1.00 per year. 25c copy—none free. 


R. J. MILLER, Publisher 
Box 1601, St. Louis Mo. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES | 


Cosmopolitan, Eighth Avenue and Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York, now under the editorship of 
Harry Payne Burton, is stocked up on serials, but 
is in the market for exceptionally good short- 
stories from 3000 to 6000 words in length, also 
articles of national and international import, 2000 
to 4000 words. No gangster stuff is desired. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance at good rates, depending on 
the value of material to the magazine. 


The Rexall Magazine, 43 Leon Street, Boston, 
is a Rexall house-organ issued monthly and edit- 
ed by Marguerite Wettlin. “Stories should be 
of the true confession type and may be highly 
colored as to vocabulary, but must be clean as 
to plot, characters, etc. Lengths, between 2000 
and 3000 words. We do not want lurid, morbid, 
or sexy stories.” Payment is on acceptance at 1 
cent a word. 

Plain Talk, the title of which has been revived 
at 927 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. 
C., will be published monthly as a review of pub- 
lic affairs by Morris A. Bealle. Material on 
political and governmental abuses, and anything 
of national controversial interest, will be used, 
articles ranging from 1000 to 4000 words and edi- 
torials from 500 to 1000 words. Additional ma- 
terial used will include verse up to 500 words, 
short fact items, fillers, jokes, skits, and epi- 
grams up to 200 words, on public affairs. Pay- 
ment is at 1 cent a word on publication. Mason 
Banks Hood is editor. 


All-Western Magazine, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, of the Dell Group, reiterates its desire for 
the “different” Western story. C. W. Mowre, 
editor, writes: “Our magazine is making no effort 
to appeal to Easterners, who get a vicarious thrill 
out of much lead-slinging, rustling, etc. It is 
making its appeal direct to the Westerner, and 
people who have lived in the West. So many of 
the so-called Western books have nauseated real 
Westerners that we are trying to give them some- 
thing different to read. Anything savoring of 
the old Western story that has been published in 
countless variations will receive instant rejection. 
We want to portray a true picture of the West 
with all its color and glamour, not a ribbon clerk’s 
version of an hombre with a Colt in each hand, 
killing forty-seven sheriffs, not to mention sixteen 
United States marshals and countless rangers. We 
want material to be realistic and to have an un- 
usual story behind it, still bearing strictly toward 
the truth. We also offer a good market for true 
features and special articles on men, customs, and 
times of the West. These must be accompanied 
by photographs pertinent to the text. Rates are 
good and are payable the 10th of each month fol- 
lowing acceptance.” 


Fiction House, Inc., 220 E. Forty-second Street, 
New York, writes: “We have an immediate mar- 
ket for some rush copy. Here’s the dope: nov- 
elette lengths 10,000 to 13,000 words; also short- 
stories up to 6000. Action is one of the main 
essentials. Modern setting, city or general lo- 
cale, with a good strong central character of the 
lone wolf, gentleman-adventurer-soldier-of-for- 
tune type, facing odds and beating them. Make 
him the type that would have series possibilities; 
put him in any field where the big money is. He 
may be working outside the law, or even against 
the established law, but his intent must be the 
securing of justice. We want to ‘see’ this char- 
acter clearly. He must be a man who will arouse 
and hold reader sympathy. The theme could run 
along action-detective lines or perhaps you could 
use the Raffles angle. The yarn should open fast 
and keep going at that pace throughout. If you 
have any material that fits these requirements, let 
us see it immediately. If you have a plot idea 
that you could adapt to this type of yarn, rush 
a synopsis for our approval. We'll promise a 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ decision immediately.” 


The following list of magazines which he is 
publishing as of November Ist, is sent by Harold 
Hersey, who signs the letter as publisher, the 
Good Story Magazine Company, Inc.: The Amer- 
ican Autopsy, a new quarterly of inquiry and ex- 
aminations. The Dance Magazine, Model Air- 
plane News, Courtroom Stories, and Gangster Sto- 
ries, all monthlies. Racketeer Stories, Gangland 
Stories, Outlaws of the West, Headquarters Sto- 
ries, Speed Stories, Front Page Stories, New York 
Stories, and Ghost Stories, published every other 
month. Complete Gang Novel Magazine, pub- 
lished nine times a year. “We do not need any 
material whatsoever for these magazines at the 
present time,” writes Mr. Hersey. Address all 
inquiries to 570 Seventh Avenue, New York. In 
addition to the above, Blue Band Magazine, a bi- 
monthly, devoted to romantic, adventure and un- 
derworld stories, has appeared on the stands un- 
der the Hersey imprint, and it has been announced 
that a new humorous weekly will be launched in 
the near future under Mr. Hersey’s guidance. 


Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York, pub- 
lished by the Boy Scouts of America organiza- 
tion, is not in the market for very much material, 
writes Evelyn O’Connor, assistant editor. “Sto- 
ries of 2000 or 3000 words stand the best chance 
with us at present.” 

Plans for publication of Canadian Popular 
Magazine, Syndney, Nova Scotia, Canada, have 
been abandoned for the present, owing to dis- 
agreement among members of the editorial board 
as to the type of magazine to be issued. 
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help yourself to success in writing 


The Author & Journalist’s remarkable new training course enables you to do just 
that. Through the use of tested scientific charts, tables and tests you can do a great 
part for yourself at a fraction of the cost the service would cost you under an instructor. 
Train yourself and be trained under the modern, economical way— 


The Creative Ability Developer 


What is The Creative Ability Developer? 


It is the newest advance in pedagogy—tested, psy- 
chologically exact training. Through an aston- 
ishingly efficient series of self-analysis charts one 
is enabled to determine the kind of writing he 
should do, his qualifications for writing and how 
to write. 

Through a series of daily reports one is given 
supervised help that is unfailing. 


What you get in The Creative Ability 
Developer 


Large format textbook that is like no book here- 
tofore published for writers. It gives help in 
every type of writing, will do much to enable you 
to understand and master the art and iness of 
successful writing. 

Two comprehensive criticisms by David Raffe- 
lock on fifty-six daily reports. These will point 
out your faults, suggest how to overcome them, 
indicate the writing you sh do, the markets 
for which you should write and how to make the 
most of the ability you have. 

A graphic criticism of a complete original manu- 
script. By this new criticism method you are 
not only helped to understand the faults and 
merits of the particular work and helped to revise 
it successfully, but you are also given what 
amounts to a short course of general help. 


What will The Creative Ability Developer 
Do for You? 


It will enable you to understand and overcome 
your writing faults, it will help you to under- 
stand the markets, will show you the kind of 
writing you should do, will help you get a great 
amount of new material for all kinds of literary 
compositions, will greatly encourage and stimulate 
you. 

It will go to the very crux of your personal 
problems, will prove so psychologically true and 
effective that its help to you is unmistakable. 


What does The Creative Ability Developer 
Cost? 
The tuition fee is $20. It may be paid $10 on 
enrolling and $5 for the next two months. For 
Payment in advance deduct 10%. 
As with all Author & Journalist services, your 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 


How Does One Enroll? 


Sign the blank below. Do it now, for we take 
the risk of your being pleased. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 

SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 

1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 

Please enroll me at once for your CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY DEVELOPER. Send me the textbook, fifty-six 


daily reports and coupon: for Graphic Criticism of a 
5,000-word original MS. 


Oj Inclosed is my remittance in the amount of $10. 
I will pay $5 in thirty days and $5, balance in 
full, in sixty days, 

OR 


0 Inclosed is my remittance in the amount of $18, 
payment in full. 


My enrollment is sent with the understanding that 
I am to be satisfied with The Creative Ability 
Developer. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


AJ-12/31 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Is Length of Service a Measure of Value and Ability? 


For more than twenty-five years we have been assisting writers 
to perfect and make salable their work. Hundreds of appre- 
clative letters in our files testify that our correspondents have 
“arrived.” 
The charges for Reading, full letter of Criticism and Advice 
Regarding Markets, are az follows: 
1,000 words or less....$1.00 
1,000 to 2,000 words... 1.60 x 
4,000 to 5,000 words. . .$3.75 
Words over 5,000 in one manuscript, and up to 10,000 words, 50 
cents additional for each thousand words. 

For more than 40,000 words, special rates on request. 

oetry: Three cents per line, minimum charge $1.50. Special 
rate for 200 lines or more submitted at one time. 

TYPING—50c a thousand words. With earbon copy, 75e. 

Revision, editing, or rewriting if requested. 

30 Textbooks for Writers. Catalogue on request. Correspondence 
invited. Revision of book manuscripts a specialty. 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 
6 Alexander Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


_For $2.00, and return postage, I will _ a construc- 
tive criticism of any manuscript under 5,000 words, 
and will suggest six best possible markets. Typing 
and marketing service extra. Circular free. Refer- 
ences if desired. 


ANNE DONALDSON 
60 Fourteenth Street Wheeling, W. Va. 


PLEASING TYPING 
is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carbon 
copy. Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, 1c the line. 
Dept. A, THE ESCRITOIRE 
Center Point, Texas 
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War Aces, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, “wants 
war-air stories of the unusual type,” writes Car- 
son W. Mowre, editor. “They must be soundly 
plotted and have something different. The old, 
trite air theme is not wanted. Lengths, short- 
stories up to 6000 words, novelettes up to 14,000, 
novels up to 25,000. Feature articles up to 5000 
words are used. They should be on some phase 
of the war—men or planes. Unless you know your 
subject, don’t try it. Payment is on acceptance 
at good rates. Photos must accompany articles. 
Practically the same requirements apply to the 
companion magazine of this group, War Birds. 


The American Institute of Grapho-Analysis, 
Reliance Building, Kansas City, Mo., reiterates its 
call for handwriting specimens of persons promi- 
hent in the news—while they are still on the 
front pages. Handwriting of criminals especially 
sought. “Send clippings, for newspapers else- 
where may not be carrying the story, yet it may 
be a real break,” writes M. N. Bunker, head of 
the institute. “We need handwriting of men and 
women like Aimie McPherson, who make the front 
pages in spectacular stories at least once a week. 
We do not want movie stars, popular authors, 
editors of Whozit’s Journal, or anything of that 
kind; we can buy this kind of material at 10 to 
25 cents a specimen through our broker. What 
we want is something that has news value. When 
querying us air mail, tell us if you can furnish a 
picture of the writer, and whether snapshot or 
photograph. Don’t overestimate value. We shall 
give you every cent it is worth to us. Our cor- 
respondence proves to us that very few writers 
have any news sense, but take a chance anyway.” 


The Bernard Hinkle Newspaper Service, Sta- 
tion A, Joplin, Mo., writes: “From now on we 
will offer a steady market for ‘handy kinks’ on 
the following subjects: radio, electrical appliances, 
auto repairs, household helps. Anyone knowing 
how to repair, improve, or make more useful any 
devices in these fields can earn steady checks 
from us. Original ideas only should be sub- 
mitted. They should be written up without tech- 
nical phrases, in plain, understandable language. 
with a simple drawing or sketch wherever re- 
quired. Confine them to 200 words. We also buy 
practical, workable, homework plans that any- 
one can make money with. We pay on accept- 
ance at $1 for each kink, higher prices on excep- 
tional ideas. We also consider short short-stories, 
and other material for newspapers and magazines, 
especially trade journal material with photos.” 


Church Business, published by the Duplex Envel- 
ope Company, Richmond, Va., is a house organ, 
usually of eight pages, published bi-monthly and 
using articles of 800 words or less describing plans 
or programs which have been used successfully 
by a church or church organization in planning 
and conducting its work effectively. Photos are 
acceptable, also short fillers and clean jokes with 
a religious slant. Payment for material is made 
on publication, usually at about 2 cents a word; 
jokes, $1 each. Contests heretofore conducted by 
this magazine have been discontinued; no copies 
are mailed except to customers of the company. 


The Author & Journalist 


Repeal, 49 W. Forty-fifth Street, New York, is 
a new monthly edited by Major Maurice Camp- 
bell. It is interested only in articles by nationally- 
known individuals, or authenticated interviews, on 
the subjects of prohibition, crime, etc., nothing 
over 1000 words. Payment is at varying rates on 
publication. 


Game and Gossip, 1232 S. Olive Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif., is a monthly devoted to amateur 
sport. J. Allen Boone is associate editor. Mate- 
rial desired includes articles dealing with purely 
amateur sport on the Pacific Coast, linked with 
prominent personalities, up to 1100 words; a very 
few sophisticated short-stories; serials on the his- 
tory of a sport in California or the Pacific Coast; 
a few sophisticated yet lyric poems; sport news 
not of the newspaper style, but of the preview 
type, by authorities. Clear, recent action photos 
of prominent sportsmen and sport events on the 
Pacific Coast, also interesting and unusual poses 
of society folk, are especially sought. “We find 
it difficult to get enough of this material from 
the northern Pacific Coast, San Francisco, and 
northward to Alaska. We would also like more 
manuscripts written from the viewpoint of one 
who knows the entire Pacific Coast situation rela- 
tive to what he’s discussing, also more purely lo- 
cal northern material. We stress good sports- 
manship, refinement, and confine ourselves to ama- 
teur athletics.” Payment is at $15 to $25 per 
article with photos, on publication, usually in is- 
sue following acceptance. Photos are paid for 
at from $1 to $3 each. 


The Grade Teacher, 425 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, edited by Florence Hale, desires nothing but 
short-stories, plays, pageants, projects, posters, 
and other material of practical helpfulness in 
classroom procedure for grade and rural schools. 
Payment is on publication at % cent a word and 
up. 

American Forests, 1727 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., edited by Ovid Butler, offers a mar- 
ket for popular forest and outdoor articles, deal- 
ing with camping, fishing, hunting, exploration, 
etc., not over 3000 words in length. Forest and 
outdoor photos are purchased. Payment for text 
is at 1 cent a word and up. 

Sportsman's Digest, 22 E. Twelfth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, edited by George A. Vogele, writes 
that it wants “no straight articles, but only sto- 
ries of 2000 to 2500 words, with photos, dealing 
with hunting, fishing, and trapping experiences.” 
Payment is on publication at from % to 1 cent a 
word. 

Fortune, 205 E. Forty-second Street, New York, 
“only upon very rare occasions accepts outside ma- 
terial,” writes I. Van Meter, editorial secretary, 
“these occasions being when there is someone with 
a Name in a certain field, and when Fortune wishes 
to have an article in that field. In such instances, 
special terms are arranged.” Fortune should be 
classed as a general periodical, rather than as 4 
business magazine; “although it is committed to a 
scrutiny of industrial civilization, such industries 
as orchestras, art collecting, the Farm Board, and 
speakeasies are considered.” 
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The Editor’s Desk 


Do Your Manuscripts 
REACH ITP 


RECENTLY I was handed a rather well-writ- 

ten story of after marriage society life con- 
cerned principally about a quite unexciting game 
of bridge. The author naively confessed that it 
had brought printed rejection slips from Short 
Stories, Love Romances, and Blue Book and 
claimed that it couldn’t have been read because 
it invariably bounced back by return mail. 

Of course, the story was wholly unsuited to 
any of these magazines. One glance convinced 
their editorial assistants of that. When ques- 


tion. 


For I am anxious to start you selling—Now! 
material to supply editorial requests. 


155 East 42nd Street 
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tioned, the writer admitted never having seen any of the magazines approached; merely ‘‘thought they were cheap- 

er magazines that would give a new writer a chance.’ 

Thousands of writers are doing the very same thing and wondering why they fail to achieve tangible recogni- 

Some of them, through blind blundering, may occasionally send a magazine a story it can use. But serious 

writers realize the necessity of tackling this most competitive of professions in modern, practical, business-like fashion. 

PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANCE THAT GETS RESULTS 

HE service I offer is professional sales guidance and marketing. My interest in every new client is frankly sel- 
fish—how soon and how much will he be worth to me in earned commissions on sales? 

With that selfish motive I give you constructive suggestions for improving your stories and adapting them 

to current requirements which the editors haven’t time to give you; with that same self-interest at heart I suggest 


that you try types of popular fiction in immediate demand in the fields to which I believe you are able to contribute. 
Not only a single story, but I want to be able to depend on you for 


if you are selling spasmodically, or even quite frequently, consider the advantages of having your work recom- 
mended by an editorially recognized agency with international] associations through increased contacts, timely mar- 
ket suggestions, sale of supplementary rights and relief from business detail. 
promising beginner regardless of whether or not he has achieved previous sales. 
regularly in American, British, and occasionally foreign markets—had not sold a line when they came to me. 
COMPARE THE RATES 
You can buy professional guidance which brings tangible results at nominal fees.‘ New clients are charged a 
reading fee of 50c per thousand words, a minimum of $2.00 on any single manuscript. 
a client’s work, reading fees are dropped. Commission of 10 per cent on American sales; 15 per cent on foreign sales. 
1 SELL: Short Stories, Serials, Novelettes, Books, Articles, Plays and Radio Continuity. 
Submit your manuscript and write me in detail or ask for complete descriptive circular. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Literary Agent 
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But I am equally interested in the 
Many of my best clients now—selling 


When I sell $1000 worth of 


New York, N. Y. 


WE NEED WRITERS 


In towns fifteen thousand and under. 
For particulars write 


Country Newspaper Service 
Gunnison, Colo. 


| THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The Writer’s 
Monthly looks awfully good to me. For years I 
have been telling beginning authors that there is 
nothing in the world so good for them as such a 
magazine. It puts them in touch with publications 
they would otherwise not think of. So many writ- 
ers live away from New York, and since by the 
nature of the work it must be done in solitude, it 
seems to me that such a magazine coming in once a 
month is like hand-shakes from a fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 

Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 
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A NEW CONTEST 


Open to anyone in the United States. No 
red-tape; nothing to sell. 


TWENTY-SEVEN SPECIAL PRIZES 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY 


The American Author, Upland, Ind., an- 
nounces a new contest for writers. Earn 
while you learn. Interesting, instructive 
and educational. Spot mistakes in printed 
paragraphs. More than $100 in prizes. Con- 
test closes Jan. 1, 1932. 

Particulars mailed free, or sample copy 
of American Author containing all the 
paragraphs and full information sent to any 
address for 20c. Address 


THE AMERICAN AUTHOR 
Contest Dept., Upland, Ind. 


In Werrtinc To ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
THe AutHor & JouRNALIST 


QUALITY TYPING 
25¢ 


Per Thousand Words. Carbon 
rections. Prompt Service. Extra 
Pages. Enclose Return Postage. 


W. DERMODY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Minor Cor- 
irst and Last 


88 Elm St. 
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Don’t Be Down-Hearted 


Send me that rejected manuscript. For one 
dollar up to 1,000 words, and 25c per thousand 
thereafter, I give the most complete Sales 
service available. I charge 10% commission 
on sale, return the reading fee if sold, or give 
a fine constructive criticism if not salable. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 
Edgebrook Studio Rowley, Mass. 


NOTE: Have you seen my free mimeographed 
instruction sheets, entitled WRITING THE SAL- 
ABLE STORY? Send a stamped, Government 
Number Eight envelope and the material is yours! 
Also ask about the Five Dollar Oollaboration 
proposition.—J. D. 
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HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


I HAVE SOLD ANOTHER ORIGINAL 
Screen Story. 


This is the PROOF that I DO SELL for my clients. 
For 11 years I have been successfully SELLING and help- 
ing my clients perfect their stories, 
The opportunity for writers with unusual and clever ideas 
has never been better, be the writers known or unknown. 
If you want to realize the benefits of this profitable mar- 
ket, secure the help an accredited agent can give you. 
Write for FREE information. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 

Authors’ Representative 


423 Hollywood Security Bldg. 


PLAYS, NOVELS and STORIES WANTED 
and marketed. Fifteen years editor and pub- 
lisher of Motion Picture Magazine and six 
others. Usual reading fee charged except to 
known authors. 


EUGENE V. BREWSTER 


Hollywood, Calif. 


6068 Selma Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 
If you are tired of groping for word- 
that accurately express your thoughts 


Free 
write for a free copy of 


“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the 
exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. AJ X 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


LOWBROW DOLLARS ! ! 


If you write highbrow, but want lowbrow money; if your 
articles and short stories don’t ring the commercial cash reg- 
ister, let me look them over. Utilitarian criticism; nothing 
theatrical. I get down to fundamentals. Am I qualified to 
criticise? My work has appeared in 170 national magazines: 
Household, New Movie, Business (London), etc., etc. $1.00 
per thousand up to 3000; 60c per thousand over 3000. 


HAROLD J. ASHE 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Box 247 


OREGON TYPIST 
YOUR WORDS typed like engraving on crisp bond 
paper. Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty cents 
one thousand words, including thorough editing. Re 
vision and criticism extras BOOKS A SPECIALTY 


CLARA J. DAVIS 


185 E. 80th St. Portland, Oregon 


The Rebel Poet, R. R. 4, Moberly, Mo., is a bi- 
monthly poetry journal edited by Jack Conroy. It 
uses short articles and essays “defining the place 
of the class-struggle in literature,” and radical 
verse, but makes no payment for material. 


The Author & Journalist 


Intercollegiate Sports, 6 E. Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York, is a new monthly edited by R. E. 
Copeland and dealing with intercollegiate sports 
or men in college athletic activities. No pay- 
ment is made at present, except in prizes. 


New York Magazine Program, 108 Wooster 
Street, New York, is not in the market for con- 
tributions, writes Barbara Blake, editor, the small 
amount of editorial matter now used being done 
almost invariably on special order. 

Hullabaloo, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, is a 
new companion magazine to the humorous month- 
ly, Ballyhoo, launched by the Dell Publishing Com- 
pany and edited by Norman Anthony. It will be 
devoted to satirical and humorous material in the 
motion-picture field. 

The Hy-Pure Herald, 1122 Walnut Street, Cin- 
cinnati, O., “a human interest magazine,” uses fic- 
tion by leading authors and other reading matter 
of interest to the whole family. The magazine is 
distributed to patrons of Hy-Pure druggists and 
uses short-stories, short fact articles, and house- 
hold hints. Prizes are frequently offered for puz- 
zles and recipes. 

The American Mercury, 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, has announced a new department to be 
called “The Soapbox,” for which it invites con- 
tributions, including satirical poetry up to four- 
teen lines, prose articles up to 300 words, and 
other miscellany. Good rates on acceptance are 
promised for acceptable contributions. 


World’s Work, 244 Madison Avenue, New York, 
edited by Alan C. Collins, is principally interested 
in articles dealing with business and appealing to 
the business executive. These should range be- 
tween 1500 and 3000 words. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance at good rates. 

The American Hebrew, 71 W. Forty-seventh 
Street, New York, announces the resignation of 
Elias Lieberman as literary editor. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to Louis Rittenberg, manag- 
ing editor. 

Holland’s Magazine, Main and Race Street, 
Dallas, Tex., sends a schedule of revised length 
requirements, as follows: Short-stories, 4000 to 
6000 words; serials, 30,000 to 80,000; articles of 
interest to Southern readers, 2500 to 3000 words; 
verse up to 24 lines. Payment for material is at 
1% cent a word up, photos $2 up, on acceptance. 


Broadcasters’ Syndicate, 331 Phoenix Building, 
Birmingham, Ala., is still very much in the mar- 
ket for unusual radio material, writes Robert C. 
Brown. “We are full up on playlets for the next 
ninety days, but would like to see some sustain- 
ing programs, capable of drawing interest week 
after week. Due to an avalanche of scripts re- 
ceived as a result of our last notice in the A. & 
J., we were a little slow about making decisions. 
This has been remedied, and prompt decisions will 
be made in the future. Unless writers have had 
some experience in the radio field, it is a hard 
field to break into, but we are willing to give 
every cooperation possible. Payment for material 
is made on a royalty basis after radio. stations 
have paid us.” 
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A UNIQUE POLICY 


MSS. edited and typed by past 
newspaper editor-writer and 
competent staff 50c per thou- 
sand words with one carbon. 
If your MS. is not consid- 
ered salable, complete, de- 
tailed, constructive criticism 
made and 20% credit refund 
given. Mail MSS. and remit- 
tance to 


EDOTYPE 


P. O. Box 421 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


TURN YOUR UNSOLD MANUSCRIPTS 
INTO “BEST SELLERS” 


Lowest fees compatible with results. CRITICISM, 
30c per 1000 words; SALES, 10% commission, reading 
fee 25¢ per 1000 words refunded when sale is con- 
summated. Correspondence invited. N. RALPH 
NATHALE, 814 44th Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Criticism—Revision—Typing—Collaboration 
Correspondence Invited. 


e 
T ypist— 
7 years’ experience typing manuscripts and poetry. 


Neat, accurate, rapid. Low rates. 


JEAN GIGLIO 


106-20 76th Street Ozone Park, L. I. 


PRIZES FOR 
“FEATURE STORIES” 


THE WRITER offers prizes ($50.00, $25.00, 
$10.00, and five yearly subscriptions to 
THE WRITER) for the best “feature sto- 
ries” (not over 2000 words) based on a 
newspaper clipping. Send for contest 
rules. Many helpful suggestions may be 
found in THE WRITER'S current series 
on newspaper work. 


Do you know THE WRITER? Each is- 
sue brings you the latest requirements of 
various publishers; articles by leading au- 
thors and editors; and news of all literary 
prize offers. “Genius,” writes Edwin 


Markham, “is the power to take a hint. 
You will find many hints in THE 
WRITER.” 


?5e a copy at leading 
newsstands or from 


THE WRITER 


4-POINT AUTHORS’ SERVICE: 


1. MARKETING of suitable long and 
short fiction and articles, for 10% 
commission. 


2. FREE REVISION of any story 
meriting it, which can be made 
salable by ordinary revision. 


3. DETAILED CRITICISM of any 
story or article found unavailable. 


4. COLLABORATION on the most 
worthy stories, by a writer of 10 
years’ experience—author of more 
than 125 stories in over 25 maga- 
zines in the U. S. and Canada. 


All clients have the advantage of these four serv- 
ices on suitable material. This service not only 
markets stories, but helps to make them salable, when 
practicable. Hundreds of earnest writers in all parts 
of the U. S., in Canada and Alaska have found val- 
uable assistance here. You may receive the same 
capabie cooperation on your own work. 

A handling charge is made on all subinissions: 
$1.00 for each MS. up to 3,000 words; 30c per 1,000 
words for longer MSS. (Plus postage.) THIS IS 
REFUNDED on salable material, on which the only 
charge is the commission. 

Capable, conscientious assistance with your literary 
problems awaits you here! 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box AJ-148 DANTE, VIRGINIA 


DO YOU WANT TO SELL YOUR 
STORIES? 


I have sold more than 40 stories for myself this 
year, as well as stories for my clients. I am a prac- 
tical fiction writer, Author’s Agent and Critic, 
recommended by editors and authors. Send for my 
folder and learn what a Real Sales Service is. 
JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent, P. O. Box 
10, Station ‘R,’ New York City. 


WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC 
Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing com- 
panies all my life and I will help you get your song 
before audiences and into music stores with beautiful 
title pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 


2585 McClurg Bldg. CHICAGO 


MAY I HELP YOU? 


I offer a personal service to story rwiters. I employ no 
staff. I know what kind of help I should like, myself; 
and I know the kind of service that many writers, par- 
ticularly those whose literary yearnings seem to 
baffled, need. I am a trained writer and critic, and a 
square shooter. Please feel free to query me. 


RAWKINS (Pen name) 
FD 1, Box 28, Hemet, Calif. 


ANUSCRIPTS ty pe d, letter perfect. 
Minor corrections. Carbon. Sales letters 
to four likely markets by writer with hundreds 
of sales to 67 publications. 50c per 1000 words. 


Wallace Manuscript Typing Service 
196 Highland Ave. Middletown, New York 
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Pictorial Review, 222 W. Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York, writes that it is overstocked with all 
types of material. 

Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, B. O. Davis, editor, describes its present 
requirements as follows: Articles of 2500 to 4500 
words, dealing with aviation mechanics, new in- 
ventions, war experiences, true adventures, and 
anything pertaining to aviation with an appeal 
to the general public, except poetry or highly 
technical articles. Fillers of 100 to 800 words are 
used, including news of interest to those engaged 
in the aviation industry. Payment is on accept- 
ance at 1 cent a word. 


Complete Novelettes is a new monthly magazine 
added to the Clayton group, 80 Lafayette Street, 
New York. The first issue is subtitled “Western 
Love,” and contains four complete novelettes of the 
type indicated. The second issue will be subtitled 
“Mystery,” and the third, “Adventure,” after 
which the rotation will begin over with Complete 
Western Love Novelettes. Payment for material 
presumably will be in line with usual good Clay- 
ton rates on acceptance. 

Mail addressed to The Cradle Roll Home, 1618 
Eighth Avenue, N., Nashville, Tenn., is returned 
as unclaimed. 

Mail addressed to Sky Lines, Air Travel Guide, 
1612 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is returned as 
unclaimed. 

George W. Ochs Oakes, editor of Current His- 
tory Magazine, 229 W. lorty-third Street, New 
York, died October 26th. 


Discontinued-Suspended 
Airplane Stories, New York. 


Prize Contests 


A George Washington bi-centennial national 
poetry contest, open to all residents of the United 
States, is announced by the National Life Con- 
servation Society. A first prize of $50 and five 
prizes of $10 each will be awarded for best orig- 
inal poems written about George Washington. 
Poems must not exceed twenty lines; they must 
be submitted under a nom de plume, with correct 
name and address in accompanying sealed envelope. 
Closing date, February 22, 1932. Submit to Mrs. 
Charles Cyrus Marshall, 2239 Tiebout Avenue, 
New York. 

The Writer, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass., 
offers prizes of $50, $25, $10, and five yearly sub- 
scriptions, for the best feature stories of not over 
2000 words, based on newspaper clippings. Fur- 
ther particulars and closing date may be obtained 
by writing to the above. 


SELL TO THE BRITISH MARKET 

Hundreds of British publications will buy material 
submitted by American writers, if special require- 
ments are heeded. Subscribe for “The Writer’s Own 
Magazine,” 6d. monthly 7/6 per annum. 

Specimen copy, 7d. Exceptionally valuable to all 
writers. Many helpful articles on British markets 
and their needs. Contributions wanted. 

A. H. STOCKWELL, LTD. 


29 Ludgate Hill, London, England 


The Author & Journalist 


Co-Ed, Inc., 4619 E. Ravenswood Avenue, Dept. 
322, Chicago, is offering a $1000 cash prize for a 
name that “will properly describe America’s most 
beautiful college girl—one of those attractive, live- 
ly co-eds that you see at every college and high 
school.” ‘This prize will be given to find the right 
name for a lovely young lady who will sponsor a 
nation-wide radio program contemplated for this 
winter.” Would-be contestants are urged not to 
think up fancy names. $500 extra is promised 
for promptness in sending winning name. The 
contest is open to any person in the United States, 
outside of Chicago, except employees of Co-Ed, 
Inc., and their families. All names must be sub- 
mitted on or before February 29, 1932. No con- 
testant is permitted to send more than one name. 
Duplicate prizes will be paid in case of ties. (This 
announcement appeared in newspapers recently, 
with a coupon to be filled with name and address 
of sender and suggested name for girl. There 
was nothing to indicate that use of the coupon 
was necessary.) 

The Association of Hawatian Pineapple Can- 
ners, 800 Adam Grant Building, San Francisco, 
offers ninety-one cash prizes, from $1000 to $25, 
for recipes including pineapple. Closing date, 
April 30, 1932. Address Recipe Editor for par- 
ticulars. 

The Pulitzer Prize of $1000, awarded each year 
through Columbia University, will hereafter be 
awarded “for the best novel published during the 
year by an American author,” instead of, as here- 
tofore, “for the American novel which shall best 
present the whole atmosphere of the American 
scene.” 

Motion Picture Magazine and Movie Classic, 
1501 Broadway, New York, each offer monthly 
prizes of $20, $10, and $5 for letters on motion- 
picture subjects. 


In its department captioned “Keep Up With 
The World,” Collier’s announces that it will pay 
$1 each for unusual facts accepted for the col- 
umn. Contributors must give the precise source 
of information and all items must be very brief. 
Those appearing in a recent issue ranged in length 
from ten to fifty words. Address Keep Up With 
The World, Collier’s Weekly, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York. 


Fire Dust Appliance Company, Ltd., 2920 First 
Avenue, S., Seattle, Wash., offers a $25 cash first 
prize, and ten merchandise prizes, for best slogans 
for the Zenith-A Fire Dust Extinguisher. A 
twenty-five word explanation must he included. 
Closing date, January 15, 1932. 


Railroad Man’s Magazine, 280 Broadway, New 
York, offers $50 in five cash prizes for the five 
best titles to a short-story by James W. Fraser 
in the January issue, as follows: First prize $25, 
second $15, third $5, and two prizes of $2.50 
each. In the event of a tie, the prize will be given 
to the title received first. Each contestant lim- 
ited to one title, which must be written or typed 
on the back of a sheet containing contestant’s full 
name and address. Address Contest Editor, on or 
before January 20, 1932. 
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WHO SAYS YOU CAN’T WRITE? 


OES your husband, your wife, your older generation, doubt your ability ever to succeed 
with fiction? You know you’ve got it in you to break through. They don’t. It’s 
discouraging. 

Tes mk all struggling writers need, a literary critic, a friend who stands at the top 
of his profession, who understands writers as well as writing, and who can be trusted to be 
scrupulously honest. If your efforts are hopeless, you should be told so; writing leads to 
the world’s biggest thrill, but it isn’t the only way to make a living. ; - 

But your family, you, yourself, possibly, can’t see the good things in your writing. No 
one but a born teacher, an experienced editorial mind looking for merit in the other fellow’s 
work, can locate and develop talent. Such help is worth going far to secure. 

Such help is my pleasure, my business in life. I am now working with beginners and 
also three nationally famous story writers. One of the latter has just sold to Cosmopolitan 
a serial I plotted for him. The Saturday Evening Post has just bought the first story of a 
newspaper reporter whom I trained. One year I sold for beginning writers studying with 
me $10,000 worth of their manuscripts. I, myself, have just sold a story entitled, “New 
Wings,” to the Woman’s Home Companion. 

Discouraged? Don’t work in the dark. Let me see some of your copy and we’ll show 
them how good we are. (Fee: $5 for each manuscript of 5,000 words of less; a dollar for 
each additional thousand words.) Or send for my pamphlet, “How I Work With Writers.” 
It’ll answer all your questions. No fancy advertising ballyhoo; it’s simply a description of 
my methods of helping writers. It’s free. Just drop me a line. Don’t be shy now just 
because you’re a beginner. I specialize in beginners and writers in trouble. Write for 


further information. 
THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor, Collier’s Weekly, author of the standard textbook, ‘Narrative 
Technique,” special lecturer at Columbia University on the psychology of human interest, 
and author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, etc. 


Canadian Pacific Building, Room 622 


Forty-fourth Street and Madison Avenue New York City 


VITAL BOOKS 
FOR EVERY WRITER 


Don’t overlook the value that comes in encour- 


FICTION 
CRITICISM ann SALES 


A STRICTLY personal, individual service 
of the highest type. I have been a 
successful writer, editor and critic since 
1900. Indorsed by Jim Tully, Eugene Man- 
love Rhodes, William Dudley Pelley, Carl 
Clausen, Arthur Preston Hankins, W. C 
Tuttle, Hugh B. Cave, Frederick J. Jackson, 
Louis Weadock, J. Lane Linklater, John 
L. Tiernan, Lemuel De Bra, Hapsburg 
Liebe, William Wallace Cook, A. L. H. 
Bucklin, Bryan Irvine, J. R. Johnston, 
George Allan England and many other 
noted authors. New York sales representa- 
tive. 

Send for booklet, ‘“‘Facts About Criti- 
cism,” of interest to all writers. Free on 
request. 


HUBERT LA DUE 


Consulting Literary Critic 
Yucaipa, California 


NO READING FEE 


agement, knowledge and _ stimulation through 
worth-while reading. Each of the following books 
will be found valuable for different reasons: 


CONSCIOUS SHORT STORY TECHNIQUE...... i 
By David Raffelock 


Of this excellent volume, says Charles J. Finger, 
noted author: 


“I have just finished reading your ‘Conscious 
Short-Story Technique’ and congratulate you on 
its excellence and soundness, especially in your 
insistence upon the folly of ‘types’ and the sheer 
necessity for character development.” 


HOW TO WRITE A SCREENABLE PLOT... $2.50 
Booklet of Assignments Postpaid 
Number is limited. A complete course that 
many successful as well as beginning writers have 
found valuable. 
THIS FICTION BUSINESS $2.00 
By H. Bedford-Jones Postpaid 
In this book Mr. Bedford-Jones discloses some 
of the priceless trade secrets that have helped 
make possible his tremendous success as one of 
America’s most prolific writers. 


I sell short stories, articles, novels, plays, talking picture. 
radio, and syndicate material, and offer expert critical 
service. There is no reading, criticism, handling or 
postage fee. Isn’t This Worth An Inquiry? 


SAMUEL J. FRIEDMAN 
110 W. 42d St., New York City 


Former magazine editor, newspaper columnist and 
play reader, 


ORDER FROM 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 
COURSE 

1839 Champa Street 


COMBINATION OF ALL THREE BOOKS........... .-$5.00 
Postpai«| 


Denver, Colo. 
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The Author & Journaliat 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


4 JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


Too Quick ON THE TRIGGER 


CCASIONALLY a subscriber writes to The 

Author & Journalist with sharp criticism ot 
market information published. He has had deal- 
ings with Blank Magazine, and the rate paid was 
Y% cent instead of 2 cents, as promised in the 
Handy Market List. “And why do you,” pur- 
sues the subscriber, “continue to list So-and-So 
Journal, when the editor wrote me last month 
that he had enough manuscripts on hand to fill his 
book for two years?” 

Tue AutuHor & JOURNALIST editors are glad to 
receive experience reports from subscribers. The 
latter can be sure that their letters are carefully 
read. Sometimes information given is published; 
otherwise, it is placed on file. Regularly, every 
publication listed in the Handy Market List re- 
ceives a copy of its listing for checking. A con- 
scientious effort is constantly made to keep pub- 
lished information accurate. 

Despite our efforts, we know that inaccuracies 
creep in. 

There is a suggestion which we feel a great 
many subscribers can profit by. It is—don’t judge a 
publication on incomplete, scanty experience. THE 
AuTHor & JOURNALIST receives many complaints 
from subscribers which the personal knowledge of 
the editors checks as untypical. 

A subscriber reported, “Chain Store Age pays 
very low rates.” Chain Store Age consistently 
pays 1% cents a word, often more. The sub- 
scriber’s experience probably involved a manu- 
script which was much cut before publication 
(this, too, with Chain Store Age, would be un- 


typical ). 
An Idaho free-lance writer wrote of a Califor- 
nia editor and publisher, “ is a scoundrel!” 


This particular publisher has been slow at times 
in paying contributors; he carries on his shoul- 
ders the weight of heavy responsibilities. The de- 
partment editor knows him personally to be sym- 
pathetic with the free-lance, a square-shooter by 
intent. 

Picturesquely of a certain Chicago magazine, a 
subscriber wrote, “ is H——!” 

The department editor has dealt with this publi- 
cation for many years. It is a magazine of which 
its trade is proud. The editor is not as business- 
like as he might be in passing on manuscripts. 

He is a busy fellow who intends to do the right 
thing by contributors, and, averaging things up, 
does just that. Writers who demoggtrate consid- 
eration and understanding work with him to ad- 
vantage. 

The same subcriber commented, “You adver- 
tised the , and it published an 
article in July, promising payment in August, and 
the account is still out on grass.” 


Tue AvutnHor & JourNALIST did not run a mar- 
ket note of this publication, feeling that the spon- 
sorship was lacking in resources. Certain other 
publications gave the magazine publicity. 

The foregoing examples could be multiplied 
many times. It is apparent that there are writ- 


. ers who judge a publication too hastily. They 


decide too soon that they have made an accurate 
test of a magazine. Some of them are too quick 
on the trigger. Figuratively, the manuscript goes 
one week, an inquiry letter the next, and a charge 
of buckshot the third. 

Sometimes writers report they receive no re- 
plies from an editor whom THe AuvutHor & 
JourNALIST knows to be a decent chap as editors 
go. Reading the subscriber’s letter of complaint, 
we suspect the reason. The letter of inquiry was 
poorly typed on cheap paper. The language was 
intemperate, impatient. Charges were made. And 
the irritated editor decided to be dignified; he 
ignored the ill-mannered correspondent. 

Tip: Use businesslike letterheads. Learn 
how to operate a typewriter. Keep your temper 
all the way along. Write the kind of letter that 
commands respect, and you will usually receive 
respect (plus a letter) in return. 

vv Vv 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 
IN THE TRADE, TECHNICAL, AND CLASS 
JourNAL FIELD 

Credit & Financial Management, 1 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, Chester H. McCall, editor, pays 
1 cent a word on publication for articles on gen- 
eral credit and financial problems tying in valid 
business fundamentals. 

National Printer-Journalist and United States 
Publisher, Springfield, Ill, and Country Newspa- 
per Advertising, Des Moines, have been consoli- 
dated and are now known as Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Service. Although published and bound as one 
volume, each of the publications will retain its iden- 
tity as a separate section of the magazine. 
Publication office is at Springfield, Ill. C. A. 
Baumgart, founder and publisher of Country 
Newspaper Advertising, remains as editor and pub- 
lisher of the advertising service station. 

The Magazine of Light, Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio, J. L. Tugman, editor, pays upon accept- 
ance for feature articles of good, unusual lighting 
installations and merchandising articles of prac- 
tical aid to the agents who sell lamps. Photo- 
graphs—good lighting ones—are very important. 

Contributors to The Coast Banker, 536 Sacra- 
mento Street, San Francisco, should watch that 
publication carefully, as various complaints have 
been received that payment for articles was not 
made unless the authors followed up very closely 
on all published material. ' 


iro 
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$2,000 from 
GENIE 
PLOTS! 


Read what one of the most 
prolific of Action-Adventure 
magazine writers in Amer- 
ica says about his success 
with the Plot Genie. 


Scores of other authors— 
professional and new writ- 
ers—are equally enthusias- 
tic about this marvelous 


Eugene Cunningham says— 

“In the past few weeks it 
has been a real pleasure to 
me, to choose arbitrarily the 
locale and main characters for 
a couple of thousand dollars 
worth of sftries that I had 
to write; then from the Genie 
get complications, crises, etc., 
to expand into actual plot 


stimulus to Creative Imag- 
ination ! 


What is it—book—course 
-——machine? We have just 
prepared special  illus- 
trated folder which answers 
the question—explains every- 
thing! Free to all inquirers. 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, 
etc.), he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is a spe- 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results. 
No poetry, plays or scenarios. A _ specialty is made 
of ‘‘one-man” courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of that case. Write 
for Booklet A. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 


synopses.” 
GENIE JUNIOR 25 CENTS! 


Just to get acquainted we will send “Genie Junior’ 
which contains the Perfect Story Plot Formula and a 
complete plot synopsis developed with the Plot-Genie. 
This alone may show you what’s wrong with your re- 
jected stories. Just send 25 cents, coin or postage, and 
say “Send Me Genie Junior.”? Or, we will send informa- 
tion about the Plot-Genie free, if you want just that! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 
741 Union Insurance Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 

Typing; correction of minor errors; careful punctua- 
tion and paragraphing; one carbon. 650 cents per 1000 
words. Poems, 1 cert a line. Grammatical revision of 
prose, 50 cents per 1000 words; verse criticism, 3 cents 


a line. 
AGNES C. HOLM 
Author of “Paragraphing for Suspense,’ “Evolution of 


a Poem,” ete.) 
1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 


One of America’s popular limelight songwriters of- 
fers you an outstanding bona fide proposition. Seein 
is believing. Four of his songs alone sold over 
HALF MILLION phonograph records besides sheet 
music, etc. Be convinced now! 


RAY HIBBELER, D187X, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., 
Chicago, II. 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed 
by an experienced author’s typist 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, Ic per line. 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 


REJECTS? 


Why not send some of your rejected manuscripts to 
us for a frank statement of their faults? There is 
no charge for this service; for a detailed criticism 
or revision a reasonable fee is charged. Typing 50c 
per thousand words, with free carbon copy and minor 
corrections. 


THE LITERARY WORKSHOP 
P. O. Box 892 Dayton, Ohio 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIO OF 
CREATIVE WRITING 


Suite 313-316 Otto K. Olesen Bldg. 
1558 North Vine Street 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Constructive criticism and _ literary 
assistance by a well-known and pop- 
ular author, who has sold more than 
four hundred of his own stories. A 
fee of one dollar for each thousand 
words must accompany each manu- 
script submitted. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE, PRACTICAL AND 
FRIENDLY SERVICE FOR BEGINNERS 
AS WELL AS EXPERIENCED WRITERS 


Has it ever occurred to you that many stories are 
rejected only because of minor defects? 


Almost anyone can find fault with a story, but 
what every writer requires most, is an agent who has 
the ability to offer the type of constructive criticism 
which will make it possible to improve a story and 
thereby increase the chances of selling it. 


My review and criticism of a manuscript is not a 
short, formal note. It is a detailed, friendly letter 
telling you what is wrong with your story. At the 
same time, suggestions are recommended which will 
make the story salable. 


I have a thorough knowledge of up-to-the-minute 
market requirements and no outlet for your work is 
overlooked. 


TERMS: 
Manuscripts up to 5,000 words.........................$ 3.00 
5,000 words to 7,500 words..........00........-..-... 5.00 
7,500 words to 15,000 words 8.00 
15,000 words to 25,000 words. 10.00 


Other rates on application. 


If no criticism is desired and your manuscript is 
only submitted for sale, a reading fee of one dollar 
is charged for the first 5,000 words. Each additional 
1,000 words, twenty-five cents. 


Send your manuscripts or write for further details. 


WALTER CROSBY STEBBINS 
1775 Broadway New York City 


= 
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IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new writer”—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and plays produced. One had a musical 
comedy produced. 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 
LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 
1 offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collabora- 
tion—Coaching. 


My own work appears in leading magazines. I 
do for myself what I offer to do for others. 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M 
San Francisco, Calif. 


PROMPT ACCURATE 


TYPING 
40c Per Thousand Words 


CLAIRE PAULINE SULLIVAN 
509 Market St. Camden, N. J. 


Writing Time Is Your Biggest Asset—Save It 


S ALES S ERVICE 
That You Reliable, 
Efficient-- 


Because it is a department of 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


WHEN YOU PLACE your stories in the hands of an 
authors’ agency for sale, your principal concern is reli- 
ability. You desire, above all things, to be certain: 

(1) That manuscripts will be intelligently marketed. 

(2) That they will be submitted persistently and not 
allowed to gather dust on a shelf. 

(3) That reports and remittances for work sold will be 
prompt to the minute. 

These factors are assured to clients of The Author & 
Journalist Manuscript Sales Agency. All manuscripts are 
carefully considered by competent members of the edi- 
torial staff—men of long experience in writing and mar- 
keting literary material. We have no magic formula 
which will enable us to place unsalable work. We do, 
however, guarantee honest, intelligent effort to selling 
manuscripts accepted for that purpose. 

If your manuscript does not impress us as a good sales 
possibility, it is returned with an opinion which briefly 
and frankly points out why we cannot undertake to 
handle it. 

If its chances of sale are considered good, you are im- 
mediately notified, and the manuscript is submitted to 
the logical markets without delay. 

IN CASE OF SALE, our commission is 10 per cent of 
the price received, minimum commission, $4.00. 

A READING FEE is required for considering manu- 
scripts. This fee is $1.00 for the first thousand words in 
EACH manuscript, 25 cents for each additional thousand 
words. The reading fee is waived after we have sold a 
fair amount of the author’s work. : 

The Agency does not market photoplays, jokes, verse, 
forlorn hopes or material of limited appeal. Good fiction 
and articles are eagerly sought. 

In submitting manuscripts state where they have been 
previously offered. Return postage should be enclosed. 


THE A. & J. MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
Send for free leaflet, WHAT EDITORS WANT 


The Author & Journalist 


Management Magazine, 210 N. Wells Build- 
ing, Chicago, is a publication edited for the high- 
er executives of the country’s industrial and busi- 
ness organizations, and reaches 45,000 of the high- 
est rated concerns each month. All articles must 
be written from the managerial point of view, to 
interest, inform and help executives in general, 
and must be original, exclusive and specific. In- 
terviews or “ghost stories” are preferred. Par- 
ticularly desired are articles showing results of 
better management in a company or an important 
department, or success stories of executives or or- 
ganizations; departmentalized articles, technical in 
matter but not in style, giving detailed descrip- 
tions of methods used and results obtained in: 
executive management, covering general organ- 
ization, financial control; budgeting: factory man- 
agement, including production control; balancing 
production with orders; stock and tool contro! 
systems; bonus plans, etc.: sales management, 
covering market conditions and buying trends; 
analysis of sales and selling costs; handling sales- 
men, etc.: purchasing management, covering gear- 
ing purchasing to production; standardizing mate- 
rial; schedule and delivery, etc.: maintenance 
management, particularly building maintenance 
(floors, walls, ceilings) ; dust and refuse handling; 
healthy working conditions, etc. Articles should 
run from 1000 to 2000 words, and be accompan- 
ied by photos, charts, etc. Payment is made on 
acceptance, at 2 cents a word. H. P. Gould is 
editor. 


Gus Kepler, editor of The Cleaners & Dyers 
Review, 128 Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio, states 
he can use two or three short articles in each 
issue, from the same author, if they relate to 
personalities and hobbies of the successful own- 
ers of cleaning plants. Articles on advertising 
methods are not desired at this time. One-half 
cent a word is paid the month of publication. 


The Area Reports which Sporting Goods Jour- 
nal, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago, has been pub- 
lishing since last January, are being discontinued 
with the November issue, according to Ames A. 
Castle, editor. 

Talking Machine & Radio Journal, and Central 
Station Retail Shops, 5941 Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York, have been combined under the 
new name, Radio & Electric Appliance Journal. 
The new publication will give much space to the 
activities of the modern radio dealer. Early re- 
ports are that only a limited amount of material 
is being purchased. 

Mechanical Package Magazine, 529 S. Seventh 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn., is a new monthly mag- 
azine of the Fawcett Publications, Inc. It is in the 
market for “good mechanical and technical roast 
beef of an adult nature,” writes Weston Farmer, 
editor. “The Sunday supplement type of presenta- 
tion will be avoided. I’m looking for all kinds of 
new mechanical shorts, wrinkles, and ‘how-to- 
build’ articles. Materials for the construction of 
some practical, scientific toy will be included in 
each issue.” Rates of payment for material are not 
stated, but presumably will be in accordance with 
the usual Fawcett good rates on acceptance. 
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say they sell Stories! 


Students of the Simplified Training Course are trained to do that. Successful 
writing is made possible for them in a way that surpasses all other methods. Under 
the guidance of David Raffelock, director, every S. T. C. student is helped to gather 


story material, to plot stories, to write the finished story and to sell to national 


magazines. You learn to write and sell your stories, for that is what you are 


trained to do. Success is made almost certain. 


The S. T. C. course, PRACTICAL FICTION WRITING, is producing more 
successful authors than any other method. In the November issue of The S. T. C. 


News, student publication, sales to the following magazines are reported by students: 


COSMOPOLITAN 
TRIPLE-X WESTERN 


WILD WEST WEEKLY 


TRUE STORY 
EXTRA MONEY 
THE HOME CIRCLE 
ws THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 


YOUNG'S MAGAZINE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


MODERN LIVING | Without placing me under any obligation, 
CALGARY EYE OPENER | please send me “The Way Past the Editor” 


ALL WESTERN and information about your training in Prac- 
SATURDAY EVENING POST tical Fiction Writing. 
PICTURE PLAY 


AMERICAN BOY 

BLACK MASK AJ-12 /31 


DETECTIVE FICTION WEEKLY 
WOMAN’S HOME MONTHLY 


The foregoing list is by no means complete. 
Hundreds of stories by S. T. C. students are pub- 
lished that are not reported by them. If you need 
training (and how many are so successful they 
don’t), al‘'gn yourself with the acknowledged leader 
in its field. What S. T. C. training is doing for 
others, surely it can do for you. Let us tell you 
more about it and send you the interesting free 
booklet, “The Way Past the Editor.” Sign and 
mail the coupon for your copy. 


| | 
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RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


FOR WRITERS OF 
SHORT STORIES, NOVELS 
NOVELETTES 
SERIALS, ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


WE HAVE SOLD 
Thousands of Dollars Worth of Fiction; 
Have helped others; Can help you. We 
sell nothing but ‘‘Selling Service,””— 
No Criticism; No Instruction Courses. 
Ri ble Fees. 


NEW WRITERS 


Receive the same competent help that fms 
brings to us, time after time, the work ff 

ot such well-known authors as Harl Vin. 
cent—Kate Thomas Russell—Ralph 
Condon—Floria Howe Bruess—R. F. 
Starzl—Grace Hall Titus—Chas. Roy 
Cox—dJanet Morrison—Francis Flagge— F 
Therese Dupree—Leonard K. Smith— 

R. Craig Christenson—and others. 


YOU CAN 


Spend very little with us on any manu- 
seript unless we actually sell it for you. 
wew low rates. Old clients, as well as 
new writers who wish to sell, write for 
tree tolder. 


ADDRESS 
THE B-B SERVICE CO. 
995-A East Rich - Columbus, O. 


Let ED BODIN try to sell One of your 
manuscripts by PERSONAL CONTACT 


(For the past two years, Mr. Bodin has talked face to 
face with at least one editor a day—and every day at 
least one of Bodin’s clients records a sale.) 


NO CRITICISM FEES—NO BOOKS TO SELL— 
NO EXTRAS 


ED BODIN, Author’s Executive and personal contact sales- 
man, eleven years with the publishers of Collier’s, American 
Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion and Country Home— 
wants one manuscript a month from every new client until a 
market is established for that client. 

Send $100 for Registration—and $1.00 for each manuscript 
submitted, vhich entitles you to personal sales effort for at 
least five markets (less than postage you would otherwise pay). 
If manuscript 1s deemed unsalable, it will be returned with 
comments of two editors who read for Mr. Boden. Registration 
fee refunded if work does not promise salability. 


ED BODIN—AUTHOR’S EXECUTIV*® 
London Terrace—405 West 23rd St., New York City 


EROS BOOKPLATES: ULTRA MODERN 
Very different; wood, linoleum cut prints 
beautiful, virile, stimulating. Identify your 
books by pasting EROS EX LIBRIS inside 
covers; special 25 for $1.00. Send 10c for 
large samples. 


EROS BOOKPLATES, INC. 
1609 N. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


POETS ATTENTION 


KALEIDOSCOPE, monthly, $2 a year, 25c copy; $300 cash priz.. 
COURSE IN VERSIFICATION, Preliminary Assignment FREE. 
THE ag RHYMER, Rhyming Dictionary and Hand- 


k, $1. 

SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road Information for Hitch-hikers 
Along the Literary Highway, including 500 PLACES TO 
SEND POEMS, $1. 

Information on all the above sent upon receipt of self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas. Texas 


The Author & Journalist 


School Management, 114 E. 32nd Street, New 
York, is a new magazine to be circulated to school 
superintendents, principals, school architects, and 
professors, which is scheduled to appear in Jan- 
uary, 1932. It is being published by the Parents 
Magazine, which is now located at the ahove ad- 
dress. 

Electric Refrigeration News, 550 Maccabees 
Building, Detroit, has changed its requirements 
somewhat. More stress will be put upon the 
“how” type of merchandising story, giving actual 
methods used by dealers, distributors, and sales- 
men of electric refrigerators, and on informative 
stories on the installation and servicing of refrig- 
eration machines. What news is used must be not 
more than a week old. “Dead” photos will no 
longer be used. Instead, every picture must show 
people doing something. George F. Taubeneck is 
editor. Rates are 1 cent a word, the tenth of each 
month following publication. 

L. S. Lees, editor, Retail Furniture Selling, 222 
N. Bank Drive, Chicago, announces a reduction 
in the rate of payment from 1% cents a word to 
1 cent, with $2 for photos, instead of $2.50, as for- 
merly. However, on ordered photos, the $2 will 
be allowed over and above the photographer’s 
charge. 

Plumbing & Heating Contractors’ Trade Jour- 
nal has moved from 239 W. Thirtieth Street, to 
515 Madison Avenue, New York. 

The Feed Bag, 210 E. Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is in the market for unusual mer- 
chandising ideas employed by retail feed dealers. 
“Stick to selling plans and avoid lengthy descrip- 
tive details,” is the advice of David K. Steenbergh, 
editor. One cent a word is paid upon publication. 

Ames A. Castle, editor, Building Material Mer- 
chant, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago, lists as items 
coming under the head of building materials: 
paint, casement windows, builders’ hardware, sand 
and gravel, gypsum products, tile, metal, lathe, 
coal chutes, heating supplies, fireplace fixtures, 
built-in furniture. Home modernizing is also 
given attention in the magazine. Payment is made 
on publication for articles on the merchandising of 
the above materials, at 25 cents a column inch, 
and $2 for each photograph used. The desired 
length is 300 to 500 words. 


Canadian Automotive Trade, 143 University 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Wm. Gladish, editor, 
is planning to use more merchandising and how- 
to-do articles, preference being given to articles on 
Canadian automobile dealers and garages. Mate- 
rial up to 1500 words dealing with garage man- 
agement, repair-shop methods, dealer advertising 
campaigns, selling policies, accessory merchandis- 
ing, accounting systems, mechanical short-cuts and 
kinks, is desired. Payment at 20 cents per inch, 
photos $2, is made 15th of month following pub- 
lication. 

The Infants’ & Children’s Department, pub- 
lished by the Earnshaw Publications, One E. Thir- 
ty-fifth Street, New York, is not accepting out- 
side contributions at the present time, but depend- 


ing mainly on the efforts of its own editorial 


staff, according to Alice Mason Johnson, editor. 
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Make Your Writing Pay! 


Learn Short-Story Writing from 
“the Master Teacher of them all’”’ 
... Dr. Richard Burton. His new- 
ly revised, enlarged and modern- 
ized course in Creative Writing 
is different from all others. It is 
clear, straightforward, practical 
and complete. It shows how! It 
saves you years of tedious effort 
in developing marketable short 
stories. You get intimate, friend- 
ly help in your special problems. 
You feel a stimulating, personal 
contact with your instructor. A 
personal, complete criticism of 6 
of your short stories included with 
course. You also receive, without extra charge, a 
collection of the short story masterpieces used as 
examples in the course . . . an invaluable library for 
short-story students. 


FREE Analysis Test 


of your Story-Writing ability. It reveals your apti- 
tude for writing, indicates your power to understand 
human motives, shows your present style, etc. You 
receive expert critics’ frank opinion. Find out your 
chance for success! Write today for this free test 
and free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit and Pleasure.” 


Richard Burton Schools Inc. 


Successor to Laird Extension Institute, Estab. 1916. 
1211 Foley Bldg., 9 Main St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr. Burton 


Recommended by Editors 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc, Send for circulars and torial r dations. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


Full or part time trade reporters needed 
for work in industrial centers in U. S., 
and Canada. Writing experience desir- 
able. Reply J. R. Andrews, 318 No. Pine, 
Chicago, Tlinois. 


hrings you a sample copy of Poetry 

World, largest and most quoted 

C poetry monthly. Learn why Crazy 

Quilt, a regular feature, is indis- 

pensable. . . Send us your book MSS. of verse. 

We have published Clement Wood, Mary Carolyn 

Davies, and scores of other poets. Henry Harri- 
son, Publisher, 27 E. 7th St. N. Y. C. 


“COMPLETE SERVICE FOR WRITERS” 


Criticesm—Kevision — Typing — Writers’ Suppires 
Text-Books for Writers, Sales Service—Collaboration 
When Warranted 
STAFF OF SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 
sk for Catalogue 
UNITED SPECIALISTS, INC. 

995-J East Rich Columbus, Ohio 
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TRAINING WRITERS 
SUCCESSFULLY 
FOR TWELVE YEARS 


OR 12 YEARS Palmer Institute of Authorship 

has been showing writers how to write for a 
profit. Many of the most famous and highly paid 
writers in the United States have endorsed Palmer 
Institute. 

Julie M. Lippmann, well-known contributor to 
Harper's, Atlantic Monthly and other important 
magazines, writes: Your method 
appears to me not only inspiring. 
but of the greatest possible bene- 
fit... 1 heartily recommend your 
_ courses; to the student eagerly 
i starting out... and to the author 
already arrived but in need, at times, of a new 
impetus best obtained through contact with other 
alert and highly specialized intelligences. 


fuse 


Let us help you find out. whether you can write suc- 
cessfully. If we accept your stories for sale you may be 
sure the odds are very favorable that you will success- 
fully place your manuscripts. Among our graduate 
students are David K. Drummond, H. Stewart Sarr, 
Lieut. Commander Roman J. Miller, and Arthur J. 
Burks, who are making from $100 to $1000 a month 
with their Palmer trained talents. Such well-known 
writers as Jesse Lynch Williams, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton and Frederick Stuart 
Greene have expressed their confidence in the Palmer 
Institute to train writers successfully. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“WRITERS’ MARKETS AND METHODS” 


Writers’ Markets and Methods” is one of the oldest 
and most authoritative writer's services today. Edited by 
William David Ball, it contains fact articles by success- 
ful writers, criticisms and the latest, most up-to-date 
market information. It is as important to writers as the 
monthly stock market reports are to investors. 

We have made arrangements with Mr. Ball to furnish 
every one who sends in the coupon with a free copy of 
this magazine. 


SEND IN THE COUPON NOW 
: PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP, 

Dept. 147-A PALMER BLDG., HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 
Send me my FREE copy of ‘‘Writers’ M & M’’, and with no 
obligation on my part, complete information about Fiction 
Writing { Photoplay Writing English Expression [ ] 
Developing Ability by Psychology { J 


Name. 
Address 


AGE: over 17 [ }] under 17[ ] 
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A POPULAR SERVICE 


“I’m giving you this life history 
because I want to become a per- 
son to you, and not just a name, 
and because I’d like you to handle 
my stuff if you think there’s any- 
thing in it for both of us,” wrote 
a California reader. A. & J. 
Criticism Department clients quick- 
ly find themselves on a basis of 
friendly literary fellowship. Inti- 
mate letters are the rule. 


“First,” wrote a Portland, Ore- 
gon, client, “I wish to express my 
appreciation of the promptness of 
your service, which is refreshing.” 
Most manuscripts are returned to 
the writer within 72 hours of re- 
ceipt. There is no criticism serv- 
ice anywhere which matches THE 
Avutuor & JouRNALIsT in prompt- 
ness. 


HE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST is asked, “Isn’t the 
present, with the depression which exists, a poor time 
for beginners to try to break into print?” 


In many ways, the reverse is true. Established writers 
find a depression an income-reducer; start to finish, it is 
for them a discouraging thing. 

The beginner is in entirely different case. Editors con- 
fronted with falling circulations are eager to find new 
voices which may reestablish circulation appeal. Editors 
up and down Publishers’ Row have been commanded to 
reduce expenditures. Often, the most feasible and satis- 
factory way to do this is to buy the work of new writers, 
at the lower rates the beginner is happy to receive. 

Formulas of all sorts—including writing formulas—- 
lose their potency when depression sweeps the land. 
Chances are large that new writers, rather than old ones, 
will devise the new formulas which are successful. 


Wholeheartedly, Tue AvutrHor & JourNauist advises 
beginners not to hesitate now to try their literary skill. 
There are plenty of opportunities. 


SPECIAL CRITICISM SERVICE 


DAPTED to the unusual conditions which exist at 

this time, AurHor & Jovrna.ist criticism service is 
doubly valuable to the writer. Market demands are chang- 
ing swiftly. The comprehensive and last-minute market 
data possessed by the Criticism Department staff is an 
important, if not decisive, aid. 

There is nothing cut and dried about A. & J. criticisms. 
“If I had known you were passing out information of that 
variety, I would have pawned by ‘specs’ to try you,” wrote 
a Saco, Maine, client who had been advised to attempt a 
totally-new (for him) type of material. 

Every manuscript is rated for 19 writing fundamentals, 
on the famous Progress Chart, which accompanies all 
Author & Journalist fiction criticisms; but, apart from 
this, the counsel the client receives is highly individualized. 
Concerned with benefits to the client, the A. & J. staff is 
constantly thinking of sales. Is the story salable? If not, 
can it be made salable? Who are the editors most likely 
to be interested in it? 


The Story Sales System 


~~ are the principal facts and methods of selling which the 
beginner needs to know—“the ropes” as it were? THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Story Sales System, copyrighted, is 
based on experience in selling many thousand manuscripts of all 
kinds. A system of production and sale which, if followed, “> 
carry the writer far toward success is outlined. Every 

criticism client receives this system without additional charge. 


ALL AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISMS ARE PERSONALLY REVIEWED BY WILLARD E. 
HAWKINS, EDITOR. CHARGES ARE VERY REASONABLE, AS THE TABULATION BELOW SHOWS 


Willard E. Hawkins, Chief of Criticism Staff, 


The Author & Journalist, Denver, Colo. 


RATE SCHEDULE 
For each prose manuscript of— 
1,000 words 5,000 to 
1,000 to 2,000.................. 2.50 6,000 to 7,000............ 5.00 


I desire a complete Author & Journalist criticism 2,000 to 3,000... 3.00 7,000 to 8,000... 5.50 


3,000 to 3.50 8,000 to 6.00 
4,000 to 5,000... 4.00 9,000 to 10,000... 6.50 


of my manuscript entitled 


Each additional thousand words above 10,000.—........ .40 


which I send herewith. It contains...................—.. cise OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 
words, and I enclcse. with typing, M 
ec’ ing, prose, per 

I am to receive the free PROGRESS CHART and Additional lines, each 05 

the A. & J. Copyrighted Story Sales System. Play criticism: For each act. 5.00 
| All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. 

Name 

tas TODAY is when you should send in 


your manuscript for criticism. 


City. State 
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